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Chronicle 


Home News.—A controversy has arisen between the 
United States and the Allied Powers over the right of the 
United States to be reimbursed for the cost of maintain- 

pie diay ing American troops along the Rhine. 

M. Poincaré’s reported statement 
of Occupation throught the matter to a clear issue. 
The French Premier, it is said, declared that in his opin- 
ion, the United States had no legal right on which to base 
its claim to receive out of the amount collected ftom Ger- 
many by the Reparations Commission, the sum of $241,- 
000,000 in payment for the American occupational 
expenses. 

When this report appeared in the public press on 
March 10, Mr. Hughes instructed Mr. Boyden, the Amer- 
ican representative on the Reparations Commission, to 
inform the Finance Ministers of Belgium, France and 
Great Britain, that the United States expects to obtain 
full payment of the costs of its army of occupation, with 
interest from May 1, 1921, before any part of the Ger- 
man payments is distributed for reparation or other pur- 
poses. The Finance Ministers replied that an arrange- 
ment had been settled at Paris, to which a special article 
had been added, which read as follows: “This arrange- 
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ment is made subject to the rights of the United States.” 
The Finance Ministers, however, explicitly reserved any- 
think like an admission of the American claim: 

You will find enclosed the text of an arrangement signed at 
Paris today. A special article has been added to this document in 
order to meet the points with which the (American) memorandum 
is concerned. While we have thus safeguarded all the rights of 
the United States of America, whatever they may prove to be, 
we are of the opinion that inasmuch as we are acting under the 
Treaty of Versailles, to which the United States is not a party, the 
question is one which concerns our respective Governments and 
should be raised directly through diplomatic representations made 
by the Government of the United States of America to the Allied 
Governments. 

The financial arrangement to which reference is made, 
provides that the sum of 240,000,000 gold marks shall be 
the sum paid annually by Germany for defraying the 
expenses of the armies of occupation. Of this sum 220,- 
000,000 gold marks will be collected by the Allies and dis- 
tributed among the Allied Governments of Belgium, 
France and Great Britain. There remains, therefore, 
20,000,000 gold marks of the total sum for the payment 
of the cost of maintaining 7,000 American troops. No 
provision, however, is made for the collection of this sum. 
And it is said that the Allies have been acting on the 
assumption that the United States, having failed to ratify 
the Versailles Treaty, and having made a separate treaty 
with Germany, would not expect to participate in the 
advantages accruing under the Versailles Treaty in the 
matter of payment but would collect its own costs sep- 
arately. 

The French contention seems to be that, although the 
United States has moral rights to payment for the 
American army of occupation, it has not legal rights. 
These legal rights could not arise from the Versailles 
Treaty, because the United States failed to ratify that 
treaty, nor from the Berlin Treaty, because the Allies 
have not ratified that treaty; nor from the Armistice 
terms, because the armistice ended for the Allies in 
January, 1920, and for the United States in November, 
1921. However, France, it is stated, would welcome a 
declaration on the part of the United States with a view 
to arriving at a conclusion that would be satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

Except for the memorandum which Mr. Hughes in- 
structed Mr. Boyden to deliver to the Allies, the official 
attitude of the United States has not yet been made 
known, although it is stated that the Secretary of State, 
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at an early date, will set forth the basis of the claims of 
the United States in a note to the Allied Governments. 
Unofficially, it has been declared that the clear claims of 
the United States cannot be set aside by technicalities 
arising out of the treaties. The common victory and the 
common agreement recorded in the armistice terms give 
this country a well-founded claim to be reimbursed for 
the cost of its share in assuring to the Allies the fruits 
of victory. The rights derived under the Versailles 

Treaty were explicitly reserved to the United States and 
admitted by Germany in the treaty of Berlin. It is 

inconceivable, it is said, that the Allies, and especially 
l‘rance, should have been urgent with the United States 
to maintain an army, no matter how small, on the Rhine, 
and should now, after the United States has acceded to 
their request, deliberately exclude the United States from 
any share in the payment of the cost of that occupation, 
while at the same time, they reimburse themselves fully 
for the expense of their share of the occupation. As a 
matter of fact, the Allies have acknowledged the rights 
of the United States to participate in the fruits of victory 
provided for in the Versailles Treaty, notably in the 
matter of mandates, but even apart from the Versailles 
‘Treaty, the rights of the United States have a solid foun- 
dation, because the failure to ratify the treaty in no way 
involved a surrender of the right to be reimbursed for 
o.cupational expense guaranteed by the armistice terms. 

rhe action of the Allies has occasioned unfavorable 
comment in the Senate, in connection with the discussion 
of the Army of Occupation bill. Senator Borah declared 
that he had no doubt that Secretary Hughes would deal 
adequately with the situation, but in view of the attitude 
taken by the Allies he thought it well to withdraw all 
American troops: 

(ur army was supposedly left in Europe in the interest of the 
nations associated with us in the war. Certainly our troops were 
not kept on the Rhine for the benefit of the people of the United 
States. It looks now as if those troops are no longer needed in 
Germany, and the present attitude of the Allies appears to me 
entirely unwarranted, and we should bring all of our soldiers 
home at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Senator Underwood spoke to the same effect: 


So far as I am concerned, I can see no reason why a single 
American soldier should remain on the Rhine. It was on the 
invitation of the Allies that our troops were sent to the Rhine, 
and it was as a result of that invitation that they were kept there. 
The claim of our Government for the cost of their maintenance 
is in every way justified. In right, justice and fair play, the 
Government of this country is entitled to stand on the same basis 
in this matter as are the other nations whose troops are in 
Germany. The position of the Allies in opposing payment on a 
technicality, is something I very much regret. 


Mr. Lodge declared that the American claim was quite 
independent of the Versailles Treaty, having originated 
with the armistice agreement. 


From present indications it seems likely that the Four- 
Power treaty will be ratified. By unanimous agreement it 
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was settled, on March 15, that the final vote should be 
taken on March 24. Senator Pitman’s 
amendment, providing that in the event 
of a controversy relating to the regions 
of the Pacific, the Powers should be invited to a conference 
should the dispute fail of settlement by diplomacy, was 
defeated, on March 15, by a vote of fifty to twenty-eight. 
A somewhat similar amendment, proposed by Senator 
Robinson, had already been defeated by a vote of thirty 
to fifty-five, on March 14. Another amendment and two 
reservations were proposed but action on them was de- 
ferred. The amendment, which was offered by Senator 
Robinson reads: “ The United States understands that 
each of the high contracting parties will refrain from 
entering into any secret treaty, agreement or understand- 
ing with any power or powers during the life of this 
treaty.” 
Senator Johnson proposed the following reservation : 


The Four-Power 
Treaty 


The United States understands that it assumes no obligations, 
cither legal or moral, to maintain the rights in relation to insular 
possessions or insular dominions of any of the high contracting 


t 


parties; and that the consent of the Congress of the United States 
shall be necessary to any adjustment or understanding under 
Articles I or II by which the United States is to be bound in any 
way, and that there is no obligation, either legal or moral, to give 
such consent. 

Senator Shields entered a reservation which reads: 


Provided, further, that the United States gives its consent to the 
foregoing treaty and becomes a member thereof, for the sole 
purpose of aiding, by its friendly offices and efforts, in removing 
friction and controversy between the several high contracting 
parties concerning their insular dominions and possessions in the 
Pacific or in the regions described, and without purpose to depart 
from the traditional American foreign policy which forbids par- 
ticipation by the United States in the settlement of political 
questions and contentions of foreign nations and Governments. 


Austria.—While the Christian Social party has suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Socialistic Kulturkampf in the Na- 
tional Council, the war upon Christian education and 
religion in general is being waged all 
the more fiercely and powerfully in the 
various diets. The commanding situa- 
tion occupied in two diets by the Socialist party is used, 
to promote rationalistic propaganda and to stimulate 
apostasies from the Church. The Austrian Masonic 
lodges, which hitherto had remained more or less in the 
background, are in consequence openly active. The circu- 
lars of the Masonic lodges Kosmos and Gleichheit are 
issued in the official publications of the Vienna muhici- 
pality. The backbone of the Masonic lodges, according to 
the statement of Deputy Christian Fischer of Graz in the 
Allgemeine Rundschau, are the Jewish professors and, to 
no slight degree, international capitalism. The Social- 
istic and Masonic Kulturkampf is directed in the first 
place, as we would expect, against Christian education. 
The education reforms of the Socialist Gléckel, in charge 
of the Vienna schools, have been rejected by every reputa- 


The Socialistic 
Kulturkampf 
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ble educator, yet they are now being enforced with a free 
hand. The efforts of the religious teachers are crossed by 
the Socialist instructors who enter the classroom, immedi- 
ately after the period of religious instruction, to deny and 
ridicule everything that has been represented to the chil- 
dren as sacred. Religious instruction itself is to be placed 
under strict Socialistic control. The prospect of having 
anarchistic and Socialist families quartered upon the con- 
vents and in the simple archiepiscopal residence of Cardi- 
nal Piffl himself has been held out to the Catholics by 
Gléckel. It is to be hoped that though great numbers 
may still be swept away from the Church and of course 
from all religious moorings, the Austrian Catholics will 
learn their lesson and meet this persecution with a militant 
Christian spirit and strong organizations. Unfortunately 
the Christian majority is too weak even in the National 
Assembly to be really effective. 


France.—Since the beginning of the war, the religious 
congregations have up to the present moment remained 
undisturbed. It is to be feared, writes Franc in La Croix 

ei of Paris, that the radical element, 
; which still exercises its power in Gov- 
the Congregations .-oment circles, may again attempt to 
legislate against them. Owing to the heroism shown dur- 
ing the war and to the spirit of the “ union sacrée,” the 
persecuting and confiscatory laws passed against all reli- 
gious Orders remained in abeyance. The bitterly anti- 
clerical La Lanterne now thinks that it is time to exhume 
this odious code of laws. In doing so, it has but little 
popular support, but the attempt is backed by a number 
of resourceful partisans whose bitter campaign against 
the Congregations may. do a great deal of harm. La 
Lanterne, so notorious for its slanderous attacks on Car- 
dinal Richard in the days of the great anti-clerical drive 
seems to be the leader in this bitter campaign. From an- 
nouncements made in the Petit Journal it is not improb- 
able that the entire question mzy be again dragged into 
French politics and become the subject of debate in the 
Chamber. But even the Temps says that this long laid 
ghost of the Congregations question no longer frightens 
anybody. 

To a selfish government, insinuates the writer of La 
Croix, the Congregations have one splendid apology to 
offer. Franc, their defender in the Paris journal, might 
offer reasons in their behalf from the religious, education- 
al, and social point of view, or appeal to their enemies to 
respect in the members of the Religious Orders, who are 
guilty of no crime, those common rights of citizens which 
they enjoy together with all Frenchmen. But he and M. 
Jean Guiraud to whose admirable apology on their behalf, 
v.g., ‘‘ Clergé et Congrégations au Service de la France,” 
he refers, offer arguments on behalf of the once-perse- 
cuted Religious, which all Frenchmen understand and 
which even an anti-Catholic government may appreciate. 
The writer in La Croix appeals in particular to the testi- 
mony of M..Franklin-Bouillon, who had returned some 
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time previously from the Near-East, where he had exer- 
cised the functions of High-Commissioner in the delicate 
matters connected with Cilicia and the problem of French 


occupation. M. Franklin-Bouillon frankly admitted the 
admiration he felt for the work done in Asia Minor by 
the Congregations who were everywhere upholding the 
honor and the prestige of France. 

But Franc quotes even a higher authority than that of 
the French Commissioner. He recalls the declaration made 
March 23, 1900, by Pope Leo XIII to M. Loubet, then 
President of the French Republic. In this declaration, the 
Pope, leaving aside for the moment all higher considera- 
tions, firmly reminds the French Executive that the Con- 
gregations considered as gatherings of free and peaceful 
citizens “ deserve to find in a nation so cultured and civil- 
ized as France, that measure of justice and of protection 
which it gives to other associations, provided their end 
he a worthy one and that they respect the rights and inter- 
ests of others.” The Pope goes further. The Congrega- 
tions, he tells M. Loubet, can put forward even a better 
claim. For they occupy a prominent place in that “ arena 
opened in the world today to every manifestation of charity 
and to the practise of the noblest Christian virtues.” In 
this field, added the Pontiff, France is doing great things 
not only for religion but for country. Knowing well that 
even these lofty considerations might have little effect on 
M. Loubet, Leo XIII concluded with an argument which 
a politician might be more inclined to heed. He warned 
the President that any unjust persecution or coercive 
measures inflicted on the Congregations, would be a blow 
to the exterior policy of France and greatly enfeeble her 
prestige and her age-long protectorate in the East. 

Today perhaps, no more than in the days of M. Loubet, 
will the anti-clerical party listen to arguments drawn from 
the principles of justice and fair play to the Congregations 
but the writer in La Croix thinks that the other reason 


emphasized by Leo XIII may not fail. He exhorts 
Catholics not to forget it. 
Germany.—A very disquieting situaticn in regard to 


the German nursing Sisters is disclosed in the report of 
the Rev. Dr. Fischer, General Secretary of the Catholic 
Hospital Union. It is estimated that 
no fewer than about sixty-three per 
cent of these Sisters have succumbed 
to tuberculosis. This holds true even of communities 
in which perfect health was made an invariable condition 
for admission. As sufficiently characterictic we may in- 
stance here the statistics of a single convent in Southern 
Germany. Its community numbers 160 nuns, of whom 
seventy are on the sick list, and the death rate averages 
two a month. The total number of nursing Sisters in 
Germany is about 33,000. Of these 26,279 are engaged 
in 1,976 hospitals and homes for the sick. The others 
are employed in 2,747 dispensaries. Even before the 
war the mortality among these Sisters was exceptionally 
high and the remuneration for their services quite in- 
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adequate. At present systematic efforts are being made 
to render their work even more distressing. Secular 
nurses have the eight-hour day’ but this is not applied 
to the Sisters. There are hospitals in which the nuns 
must report for night duty four or five times every week. 
In this and other ways their membership in a religious 
Congregation is taken advantage of to increase their bur- 
dens and lessen their stipend, so that they often fail to 
receive enough remuneration to supply them with suff- 
cient food. The tendency in fact, Dr. Fischer points 
out, is to replace the nursing Sisters altogether by secular 
nurses at a higher scale of remuneration. It must not 
be overlooked on the other hand that many of the re- 
ligious orders and Congregations excluded under the old 
regime are returning. In various instances they are even 
recovering their former buildings and establishments, 
thus the Cistercians have regained their monastery near 
Bamberg. New houses are being purchased or built by 
many of these returned religious societies of men or 
women. Perhaps one of the most interesting items of 
news is that which tells of the old barracks at Ingold- 
stadt, which are now to be restored to their former pur- 
pose, for here had flourished, of old, the Jesuit college 
founded by BI. Peter Canisius in his great work of Coun- 
ter-Reformation. 


India.—Mohandas K. Gandhi, the Indian non-coopera- 
tionist leader, has been sentenced to six years’ imprison- 
ment without hard labor. The latter clause is thought to 
point to the poor health of which 
Gandhi suffers as the result of his 

anes three years’ jail term in South Africa 
where he successfully championed the cause of the Indian 
workers, and also of his self-imposed fasts, designed as a 
moral suasion upon his opponents in India. ‘“ Work hard 
and tire not,” were his last words to his followers. In 
his program, which led to his arrest, were included resigna- 
tion of posts by honorary magistrates, withdrawal of pupils 
from government or state schools and colleges, boycott 
of the courts and abstention from other activities “ that 
implied cooperation with the British Government in 
India. The following extracts from the speech delivered 
by him on August 11, 1920, convey the principles of his 
doctrine of non-violence, which places the source of 
strength not so much in physical capacity as in man’s 
indomitable will: 


I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to violence, 
forgiveness is more manly than punishment. Forgiveness adorns 
a soldier. But abstinence is forgiveness only when there is the 
power to punish; it is meaningless when it pretends to proceed 
from a helpless creature. I do not believe India to be 
helpless. I do not believe myself to be a helpless creature. Only 
I want to use India’s and my strength for a better purpose. 

I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. The 
religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the Rishis and 
saints, it is meant for the common people as well. 

Non-violence is the law of our species, as violence is the law 
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of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute and he knows 
no law but that of physical might. The dignity of man requires 
obedience to a higher law—to the strength of the spirit. 
Non-vio.ence in its dynamic condition means conscious suffering. 
It does not mean weak submission to the will of the evil-doer, 
but it means the putting of one’s whole soul against the will of 
the tyrant. 

Working under this law of our being, it is possible for a single 
individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire, to save 
his honor, his religion, his soul, and lay the foundation for that 
empire’s fall or its regeneration. 

And so I am not pleading for India to practise non-violence 
because it is weak. I want her to practise non-violence, being 
conscious of her strength and power. No training in arms is 
required for realization of her strength. We seem to need it 
because we seem to think that we are but a lump of flesh. I want 
India to recognize that she has a soul that cannot perish and that 
can rise triumphant above every physical weakness and defy the 
physical combination of a whole world. 

Yet he would not condemn war and violence under all 
conditions, since during the late war he even acted as a 
recruiting agent for the British Government. “To 
sacrifice sons in the war ought to be a cause not of pain, 
but of pleasure to brave men,” he held. “ Sacrifice of sotis 
at this crisis will be sacrifice for swarajya (home rule.)” 
So he says: “When there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence I would advise violence.” And 
again: 

Hence also do I advocate training in arms for those who 
believe in the method of violence. I would rather have India 
resort to arms in order to defend her honor than that she should 
in a cowardly manner become or remain a helpless witness to her 
own dishonor. But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior 
to violence. 

By the imprisonment of Gandhi, who has been the great 
restraining power in India, England has thrown down the 
challenge to the native millions who worship this man and 
who have been withheld from all acts of violence, so far 
as this was possible, by his words and example. According 
to a statement made in the New York American by the 
noted Indian writer, Basanta Koomar Roy, the revolu- 
tionary party has again begun, after the arrest of Gandhi, 
to take hold of the reins in India. He says: 

I have definite reports from home to the effect that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s young non-violent volunteers are about to join the 
revolutionary forces of India and carry on, as the Republican 
soldiers did in Ireland, a guerilla warfare against the British army 
of occupation and the police forces in India. 

A resolution carried by the working committee of the 
All-India Congress expresses the conviction that Gandhi’s 
arrest and the restraint placed upon the people have con- 
siderably advanced the Khalifat and Swaraj causes. The 
masses are called upon to carry out faithfully the con- 
structive program agreed upon at Bardoli. It is a question, 
therefore, whether England’s test of strength is now to be 
with the revolutionary or with the passive resistance move- 
ments. This task now devolves upon the shoulders of 
Viscount Peel, who succeeds Edwin S. Montagu as 
Secretary of State for India and is expected to carry out 

unquestionably the Government’s policy. 
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Deceit and a “‘Broader Protestantism’’ 


FRANCES BEATTIE 


HEN the “group of men prominent in the 
W Protestant Church,” recently sent broadcast the 

letter quoted last week in America, asking for 
funds to “ whatever amount you feel the movement is 
worth to you,” towards establishing an anti-Catholic move- 
ment that would masquerade under the innocent title of 
the “ American Children’s Welfare Foundation,” they 
reckoned on that appeal falling into the hands of friends. 
They were willing to lend their efforts towards “ combat- 
ing the strong program of the Roman Church, which in- 
cludes making America Catholic,” provided they could 
strike in the dark. They had another carefully prepared 
letter, for those not in the “inner circle,” but it was not 
a difficult matter to drive the schemers into the open. 

Indeed, flushed with zeal for the manly game of first 
acquiring Roman money under false pretenses and then 
of using it for some obscure purpose, Mr. Woodhams 
exposes his whole nefarious plan, and associates with him- 
self, in a work.that honorable men would scorn, Charles 
S. MacFarland, of the Federal Council of Churches; 
George Coxhead, Supreme Council, Y. M. C. A. (sic.) ; 
William Millar, Council of Churches, New York City; 
Robert Kenworthy, Grand Secretary, Masonic Lodge; 
David Kenedy, Masonic Lodge, Freeport, L. I., and I. M. 
Rhodes, State Secretary for Ohio, Y. M. C. A. 

Letters were sent to all the men named in this extra- 
ordinary document. The first to reply was George J. 
Coxhead, Secretary of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations (sic.), 347 Madison 
avenue, New York. He admitted, over his own signature, 
that he had “ talked several times ” with the men promot- 
ing the scheme, and expected to talk with them again. 
Under date of March 1 he declared that he had little in- 
formation he “could give” in relation to the proposed 
American Children’s Welfare League, but added: 

I am acquainted with Mr. Woodhams and Mr. Lowe, who are 
promoting it, and have talked with them several times concern- 
ing it, but so far as I know no literature has yet been published 
in regard to it and the plans are somewhat indefinite. The next 
time I see the promoters, I will ask them to write you on the 
subject. 

Mr. Robert J. Kenworthy, Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, thought it 
over until March 7, when his secretary was instructed to 
say: “I know not the man,” and to refer the enquirer to 
Dr. Richard Smith, of Boston, Secretary of the American 
Child Hygiene Association, who “ will doubtless furnish 
you the information you desire.” 

The letter to Dr. MacFarland was sent direct to his 
office on February 24. Dr. MacFarland himself did not 
reply to the request for information concerning the Amer- 





‘ 
ican Children’s Welfare Association, but after a lapse of 
twelve days, the Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, of which Dr. MacFarland is an officer, re- 
plied. The answer dated March 9, two days after 
the AMERICA containing the first exposure of the scheme 
left the press, is as follows. 

Your letter to Dr. MacFarland of February 24 has been sent to 
my desk for reply, and I regret the delay. The address of Mr. 
Eugene Woodhams, who is inaugurating the movement which he 
designates as the American Children’s Welfare Foundation, is 
72 West Thirty-sixth street, New York City. He sent to us a 
detailed outline of his plan and after consultation with some of 
the best-known experts in the field of child welfare, his project 
from their point of view is, we feel, a mistake. The whole trend 
of modern progress in the care of children is toward fewer 
orphanages, not the erection of new ones. Mr. Woodhams, while 
sincere and earnest, is making a serious blunder of inexperience. 


But, since Mr. Woodhams is himself authority for the 
fact that the pretty story of the “ Farm Homes for Chil- 
dren,” is only a suberfuge, and that the real plan is 
something far different, Mr. Tippy’s letter throws no 
light on the plain fact that Dr. MacFarland appears as 
one of the men supporting the anti-Catholic movement, 
which for some time past has been hiding behind the 
“Farm Home” project. 

The interesting thing is, that in response to that first 
letter, which clearly defined the objects of the new move- 
ment, and which carried the names of a half dozen men, 
“prominent in the Protestant Church,” Mr. Woodhams 
has evidently secured sufficient money to open up shop. 
He is now very busily engaged in sending out neat 
folders, which bear the inscription: “ American Chil- 
dren’s Welfare Foundation,” 157 East 39th street, New 
York; Telephone Vanderbilt 3988. Officers: President, 
Eugene Woodhams; Vice-President, M. H. Lowe; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Julia Heron Neppert.” 

The folder says that the plan is “ Dedicated to our Chil- 
dren,” and makes known that “ the Foundation is pledged 
to two principal objectives, the first of which is a more 
concentrated effort on the part of those Organizations 
which are to promote Americanism through Child Welfare 
channels. The second, but not least important one, is the 
supplying of funds im large enough amounts to make a 
broader and more effective effort possible.” 

New and more modern methods of taking care of dependent 
children must be found, and it is with this-in mind, together 
with a more concentrated effort of organizations already estab- 
lished that the American Children’s Welfare Foundation is in 
process of formation and for the purpose of supplying funds 


through a yearly Spectacular Pageant to be shown in eight areas 
of the United States for a term of years. 
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A paragraph or two is devoted to that plan which is to 
‘appear’ as the purpose to which the funds are to be 
applied, and these significant words appear: 

Aiming to give such home influences to the children under our 
protection, as will contribute to a symmetrical development of 
both mind and body, and a strong self reliant spirit—a truly 
American spirit—which in time of need will be a bulwark within 
and a wall of fire about our America. 

How feelingly Mr. Woodhams writes about “ our 
America, from which he must depart within a few months, 
probably to continue the work of “ evangelizing France ”— 
making France Protestant—as the Y. M. C. A. proposed 
to do not so long ago when it poured its artillery of “ big ” 
preachers into that country. 

Mr. Woodhams’ plan to build a “ bulwark within and 
a wall of fire about our America ” however, is not general 
in scope. The folder informs us that it will be offered 
“ only m those areas where there ts not already a superior 
plan in operation.” 

A circular which accompanies the folder, declares among 
other things that “the objective of the Foundation is to 
supply funds to be used for the promotion of Child Wel- 
fare Work in the United States.’ According to other 
letters of Mr. Woodhams, over his own signature the 
funds are to be gathered for no such purpose. He is 
managing a double-edged campaign ; soliciting funds from 
Catholic people, and from people who are not in favor of 
religious intolerance or a religious war, on the plea that he 
intends to use them for legitimate purposes. On the other 
hand, he is soliciting help from those who, if not openly, 
are none the less certainly banded together for the de- 
struction of Catholic institutions. The American Chil- 
dren’s Welfare Association stands convicted of sailing 
under false colors, of raising money under false pretenses. 
The names of six of the most prominent men “in the 
Protestant Church ” have been used in letters sent all over 
this country, in an appeal for funds. Nobody can ex- 
plain this odious procedure away. There is only one way 
out for the gentlemen named in Mr. Woodhams epistles. 
They must either take steps to expose Mr. Woodhams 
and refund the money he has gathered into his coffers, 
or, like him, stand convicted of an attempt to destroy the 
Catholic Church and her institutions, under cover of an 
organization established ostensibly in the interest of 

dependent children. 


” 





Slow Increase of the Catholic 


Population 
Epwin V. O’Hara, LL.D. 


HE outstanding facts presented by the United States 
Religious Census of 1916 (published in 1919) as 
regards the relative growth of the Catholic Church and all 
other denominations is that in forty-two States the relative 
proportion of the Catholic population to the total church- 
going population decreased in the decade 1906-1916. 
More definitely, while the population of the whole country 
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increased about 17 per cent during the decade, the Cath- 
olic popula'ion increased only 10.6 per cent, whereas the 
total religious population increased 19.6 per cent. 

Dismissing the easy explanation that the statistics are 
unworthy of credence I would suggest the following 
answer, which it will be the purpose of this article to 
develop ; namely that the situation in regard to increase 
of religious population as disclosed by the census was to 
be expected because the Catholic Church in America is 
three-fourths a city church and the Protestant church in 
America is three-fourths a country church, and the differ- 
ence in percentage of increase of the two bodies is a 
reflection of the difference in the rate of increase of rural 
and urban population, combined with the difference in 
mortality rates for the city and country. 

That the Catholic Church in America is predominantly 
an urban church needs little proof. The following table 
from the Religious Census of 1916 shows the distribution 
of church members according to classes of cities: 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS: 1916 
In In In In Outside 
Denomination cities cities cities cities of 

United 300,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 prin- 

States and to to to cipal 

over 300,000 100,000. 50,000 cities 

All Denominations...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 
Roman Catholic......... 37.5 66.1 51.4 52.3 46.1 25.7 


From this table we see that in the large cities from one- 
half to two-thirds of the church-going people are Cath- 
olics, whereas outside of the principal cities only 25.7 
per cent of the church-goers are Catholics. When we 
have accounted for the Catholic population in towns 
having from 2,590 to 25,000 people we are left with the 
fair deduction that not more than 10 per cent or I5 per 
cent of the rural church-going population is Catholic. 

Many reasons have led to the congregation of the Cath- 
olic population in the cities; first, the great volume of 
Catholic immigrants have been impressed into the indus- 
trial life of the nation as soon as they have landed, find- 
ing it easier to get a job in industry than to get out to the 
farms. Then there has been the entire lack of organiza- 
tion on the part of the Catholic Church for the distribu- 
tion of rural-minded immigrants to the land in this coun- 
try. Moreover, our strong city and town Catholic schools 
have been magnets which have drawn Catholic families 
from the land in order to give their children a religious 
education. 

On the other hand, the Protestant church in America 
is 75 per cent rural. In the big cities it has failed to keep 
up with the population and chiefly exists as a suburban 
church, patronized by the immigrants from the country. 
This estimate is supported by the recent volume of the 
American Survey of the Inter-church World Movement, 
which indicates that Protestantism in America is sub- 
stantially a rural church. Regarding the Protestant 
churches in the city the World Survey, American Volume, 
says (Page 26): 

The Protestant church in American cities is largely the prop- 
erty and product of the rural immigrant. In the larger cities 
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it has survived from the earlier rural period of the State’s develop- 
ment. Counts made of those attending city churches indicate that 
they are largely made up of rural immigrants; seventy-five per 
cent of those present are frequently found to have been born in 
the country. 

The general situation, then, is clear: The Catholic 
Church in America is a city church; the Protestant church 
in America is a country church. What are the conse- 
quences ? 

Cities are relatively sterile and the country is relatively 
prolific. Besides the invasion of city life by voluntary 
race suicide there are a number of natural causes operating 
which tend to limit the increase of urban population ; chief 
among these is the fact that in the city, owing to the eco- 
nomic pressure, marriage is put off until a much later 
period than in the country and more homes are broken 
up through divorce. With the rural and urban total popu- 
lation practically equal in total numbers, there were 1,800,- 
000 more married people living in the country. The bear- 
ing of these facts cannot be evaded. 

But we are not left to mere conjecture in reference to 
the relative increase of city and country population. The 
1920 census places the matter beyond cavil. I present 
herewith a study in the increase of population by ecclesias- 
tical provinces based upon the figures presented in the 
1920 census. This table shows the total increase of popu- 
lation for the decade 1910 to 1920 in each province, and 
then the number of children under ten years of age in the 
year 1920; then it contrasts the total rural population with 
the total urban and shows the number of children under 
ten years of age in city and country in 1920, and finally 
presents side by side for contrast the percentages of the 
rural and urban population under ten years of age: 
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than one-half of the total population of the United States 
lives in cities, still there are in the country 2,500,000 more 
children under ten years of age than in the cities, that is, 
the country has 11.6 per cent more than its normal pro- 
portion of children. Of course this does not completely 
represent the facts, since during the last ten years an 
immense number of children under ten years of age have 
accompanied their parents in the rush to the cities. So, 
from the standpoint of natural increase of population, the 
country is prolific and the city naturally tends to sterility. 
With the passage of time institutions based upon a city 
population will be found to languish and institutions which 
are based upon the rural population will flourish as the 
bay tree beside the running water. 

But, striking as are the facts so far presented, they are 
by no means all of the pertinent facts. It has been several 
years since Dr. Austin O’Malley, in an article in Studies, 
(December, 1918) called attention to the horrible death 
rate among the Irish in the large cities of America. The 
following table of the general death rates per thousand 
of population of the various nationalities in their native 
countries in 1912 and in New York City in 1915 is pre- 


sented by Dr. O’Malley: 
At Home New York 


eh ee 30.9 6.4 
Pe 26.9 7.0 
SR Lee ere ea 14.2 8.9 
England and Wales .................. 13.3 18.8 
CE cc dwaekewtl> ¢: subsp eresenes 13.4 24.3 
eM ta il la di acl 16.5 34.0 


The Irish death rate in New York City is more than 
double that in Ireland, where the Irish people are chiefly 
agricultural. A study by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
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1910-1920 
Total No. Urban Rural | Cent. 

7 gaa - —- A ee aE, opu. 
insseese Children No. Children No. Children Under 10 Yrs. 
of Popu. Under 10 Total Under 10 Total Under 10 — Rea, 

Province of: 1910-1920 Yrs. Popu. Yrs. Popu. Yrs. Urban Rural 
ee da ae ee whens Giltcekaeaeae 1,770,793 3,449,331 4,307,757 818,615 , 9,521,896 2,630,716 19.0 27.6 
Te cen antes ae calaee bere p hae een’ 848, 1,454,920 5,865,073 1,151,935 1,535,836 302,985 19.6 19.0 
NN Bi nea cis b Mntlace <-aceniipaibic. dca wih epee 846,689 1,300. 4,403,153 849,085 2,082,127 451,252 19.0 21.1 
ee eee, cen bs uta dirnadaaabebaeeae 2,357,919 3,544,285 8,500,673 1,605,899 8,279,482 1,938,386 18.6 23.4 
EE shh inla 9-<tnk<ia ntsc shaeandsiahaaabeeuen 331,845 818,095 1,338,149 234,039 2,556,646 584,056 17.4 22.8 
EE, ie on os os och /s ocean eanseeneenanees 300,135 646,454 1,390,215 276,610 1,574,408 369,844 19.8 23.4 
So 5in5 uw awnings bidnee cee drewemires ee 1,685,859 3,657 ,047 3,751,302 721, 10,790,333 2,935,047 19.2 27.2 
EE, ha ndb ine gk achadseeteoteumeiedeteenbe 1,890,346 2,644,095 11,064,780 2,171,524 2,476,347 472,571 19.6 19.0 
EE Hat eanetceedn sess «60s mea seaneumnnenhents 604,363 632,355 1,430,802 244,491 1,689,963 387, 17.0 22.9 
Philadelphia Seti alain dmc cadre aside ania aaa 1,054,906 1,717,168 5,607,815 1,054,269 3,112,202 662,899 18.8 21,3 
I ete Se sido wy ic k'e awd doe < wack rneee + 189,028 1,075,611 2,204,867 404,993 2,968,445 670,618 18.3 22.6 

Ein ic 5a 6 aakdbi.p es andionckaaee 433,892 1,005 1,241,704 235,747 2,428,840 605,258 1 249 
I 0 5s c.cy oc GbbRK 0 caesedne paw actu 1,120,889 944 2,562,567 395,310 1,391,097 287 ,634 15: 20.6 
I RN era icm sen paahavadeveuenmaanad 303,462 363,600 635,746 110,799 998,395 252,801 17.4 25.3 
I TINS on onc cree sccdccsaccssseues 13,738,354 22,827 ,247 54,304,603 10,274,316 51,406,017 12,552,931 18.9 24.4 


The last two columns of the above table are full of sug- 
gestion. Except in New England and New York, where 
the rural population is in decay, the greater percentage of 
children in the country districts is strikingly large, and for 
the whole United States, as against 18.9 per cent of the 
city population under ten years of age, we have 24.4 per 
cent of the rural population under ten years. Speaking 
in terms of total population, although considerably more 





printed in the Scientific Monthly of January, 1922, pre- 
sents the expectation of life at the age of ten of the 
foreign race stocks living in New York state. Of those 
of Irish birth or parentage the men have an expectation of 
life of 38.69 years, as against 52.96 years for the native 
born and native parentage, and 53.44 years for the Rus- 
sians (mostly Jews). Consideration of these figures ied 
Dr. O’Malley to say: 


































































I merely wish to inform the Irish in Ireland in a friendly spirit 
that their death rate at home is normal, but in America it is 
horrible; that they should remain at home where they ought to 
be and try to save Ireland with mind and hand and not with 


mouth alone. 

We may add that if they come to America they should 
not stop in New York City, where their death rate is so 
outrageously high, but should arrange to live in an agri- 
cultural environment in America as they do in Ireland, 
where they will find themselves possessed of an expec- 
tation of life as promising as at home; for the “ United 
States Life Tables ” show that the expectation of life in 
the rural districts of America is vastly better than in the 
cities. These tables indicate that the expectation of life 
of white males in cities is 47.32 years at birth, while the 
expectation of life for white males living in the rural part 
is 55.06 years at birth. 

Our conclusion, then, is that given the Catholic popu- 
lation of the United States as 75 per cent urban and the 
Protestant population as 75 per cent rural, given, more- 
over, the vastly more prolific tendency of the rural popu- 
lation as compared with the urban, and finally the greater 
expectance of life in the country than in the city, especial- 
ly for the Irish, who form such a large part of the Catholic 
city population, we can express no surprise at learning 
from the “ Religious Census” that the increase of the 
Catholic population has been only slightly more than ten 
per cent in a decade, when the Protestant population in- 
creased 19 per cent and the total population increased 17 
per cent. The only other large element that could enter 
into the population increase would be through immigra- 
tion, and for us in America to be depending for the in- 
crease of Catholic population on immigrants is like living 
on borrowed money. There is only one way out; namely, 
through the systematic fostering of Catholic rural life. 


The Cause of India’s Unrest 
Hersert J. Parker, S. J. 
Sometime Vice-Principal of St. Stanislaus School, Bandra, India. 


HE special causes of India’s unrest are not well 

known to the outside world, as the press notices of 
political events in that section of the British Empire have 
been, for the most part, rare and brief. The mere recent 
disturbances are getting greater publicity, and call for a 
short revie® of their reasons. 

Apart from all special causes, the present disorders in 
India have the same genesis as those which are liable to 
happen in any other country under’ foreign domination. 
The spirit of independence has spread throughout the 
world, the common people have begun to realize the power 
that they possess, and are more ready to listen to the call 
of their country’s leaders to concerted action for the at- 
tainment of self-government. The old-time repressive 
methods common to irresponsible authority cannot now 
be practised with success or with impunity. Uprisings 
can no longer be suppressed as was the strike of the Indian 
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sepoys for higher pay in 1764, when the twenty-four ring- 
leaders were blown from the mouths of cannon, thus ter- 
rifying the rest of the mutineers into submission. The 
somewhat less drastic methods of General Dyer in the 
Punjab in 1919 filled the civilized world with horror, and 
have been repudiated by the greater part of the British 
people. A policy of conciliation on the part of the Indian 
Government followed this, which has failed to pacify the 
people, who demand reparation and the punishment of the 
guilty. Only very recently this policy was changed for 
one of repression, when riots and boycotts greeted the 
Prince of Wales on his entrance into the country. 

After the suppression of the mutiny of 1857, there was 
comparative quiet in India until Lord Curzon made him- 
self unpopular as Governor-General by his division of 
the Province of Bengal in 1904. The whole nation was 
aroused by this and other arbitrary measures of the 
Viceroy, and in Bengal especially attacks were made on 
British officials, bomb-throwing was practised, the Swade- 
shi movement was inaugurated and a general boycott of 
British goods was begun. Special legislation was passed 
by the Government to suppress the movement, but the dis- 
affection has continued and grown more widespread. 
Swadeshi stores, for the sale of native-made goods only, 
have been started all over the country in the larger cities ; 
and in spite of the undoing of the partition of Bengal by 
the King Emperor at the time of his visit in 1911, the 
native press has continually grown more outspoken in 
opposition to the British rule. 

A new cause of dissatisfaction arose when the condition 
of the Indian laborers in South Africa and other British 
colonies became known to the Indian people. Many of 
the Indian ryots, or agriculturists, had been induced to 
emigrate to the colonies, where they were indentured to 
their masters for a term of years under conditions which 
made them practically serfs. Riots broke out in Natal in 
1913, and it was here that the great Hindu leader, Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi, made himself famous and acquired the 
title of “ Mahatma,” or the miracleman. He started 
among his countrymen in South Africa what he called the 
“ Satyagraha ” movement, which means practically a policy 
of passive resistance, and organized his followers so well 
that the South African Government was forced to see that 
justice was done to the Indians, and the system of in- 
denturing them for service was abandoned in all the 
colonies. 

Gandhi returned to India shortly after the war broke 
out, and proved of great help to the Government in secur- 
ing the enlistment of many volunteers for the war, es- 
pecially in the Punjab. He did not assume the position 
of a political leader in opposition to the Government until 
the Rowlatt Bill came up for consideration in the Indian 
legislature after the war. The bill, among other pro- 
visions, deprived Indians of the right of trial by jury in 
certain contingencies. It aroused great opposition 
throughout the whole country, but was passed by the solid 
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Government majority against the votes of all the Indian 
representatives. Meetings were held to protest against 
the measure, especially in the Punjab. These were for- 
bidden by the military authorities, and the subsequent 
events—the massacre at Amritsar, the stern repression 
under the severest martial law, with the aid of bombs 
dropped by aeroplanes among groups of fleeing villagers, 
etc., are too well-known to need repetition. 

While the Rowlatt act was under consideration, Gandhi 
started his Satyagraha movement among the people and 
tried to organize a peaceful protest and passive resistance 
to government measures. He was accused of being il- 
logical here, as the Rowlatt Bill was intended to operate 
only in the case of violent disorders. His retort was: 
“ Wait until the violent disorders take place. The pass- 
age of the bill will only provoke them.” As a matter of 
fact, and as was naturally to be expected, his followers 
got out of hand, and the repressive measures that followed 
made things worse, though their authors claimed they 
saved India to the British Empire. The truth of this 
statement may be judged from the reports from India 
which the press is carrying at present. 

Gandhi hurried at once to the Punjab on the outbreak 
of the rioting there, but was not allowed to enter the 
province, and was returned by the police authorities to 
Bombay. The report got about that he had been im- 
prisoned, and this added new fuel to the flames of re- 
bellion. The people of Gujerat, Gandhi’s native place, 
rose up and destroyed the railway and telegraph lines, 
and burnt stations and post-offices. In the large manu- 
facturing town of Ahmedabad, the riotous mob burnt 
down some of the mills and government buildings and 
attacked every European that could be found. Mean- 
time, Gandhi and the other leaders were exhorting the 
people to desist from violence, and partly because-of their 
advice and partly also because of the prudent manner in 
which the Government of Bombay managed the situation, 
things were soon quiet in the Bombay presidency. 

But the Punjab outrages were not forgotten nor for- 
given. About this time the Turkish treaty was signed, 
by which Turkey lost much of her pre-war territory, and 
the Sheriff of Mecca was confirmed as the Lord of Mecca 
and Medina. Now, all Mohammedans look upon the Sul- 
tan of Turkey as the Khalif of the Holy Places of Islam, 
and as there are some 70,000,000 Mohammedans in India, 
it was not difficult to organize amongst these a strong 
opposition to the treaty of Smyrna, and a bitter resent- 
ment against England which was looked upon as being 
chiefly responsible in framing the treaty. The most 
influential leaders among the Mohammedans were the Ali 
Brothers, two journalists who had been imprisoned for 
several years and had only lately been released. Gandhi 
united with these, and for the first time in history the 
Hindus and Mohammedans made common cause against 
the common oppressor, as they judged England to be. 
They resolved that India could no longer be ruled on the 
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old principle of “divide and conquer.” Mohammedan 
leaders were invited to address political meetings in the 
Hindu temples, and Hindus in the Mohammedan mosques, 
a thing till then inconceivable, and the Mohammedans were 
induced to refrain from offending the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the Hindus by slaughtering cows on the 
Bakar-Id, one of the chief Mohammedan festivals. 

Another cause of the present dissatisfaction in India is 
the character of the new Reform act, which came into 
operation early in 1921. At the outbreak of the war, 
Great Britain had given a promise to India of a much 
larger measure of self-government, and this policy was 
justified by the loyalty with which the whole of India con- 
tributed to the success of the Allies in men and money. It 
was feared that advantage would be taken of England’s 
death-struggle with Germany to start a revolution in India, 
but this proved groundless, and British troops were with- 
drawn without any evil consequences from India to the 
battle-fronts. At the end of the war, measures were 
taken to redeem Great Britain’s promise of a more liberal 
government, and it was hoped that the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reform act, drawn up by the Secretary of State in 
England and the Viceroy in India would satisfy the de- 
mands of even the extremist party. Tlie Act was meant 
to mark a great step in the direction of Home Rule for 
India, and was considered to embody unexpected conces- 
sions. The main provisions of the Act may be briefly sum- 
marized here. 

The central Government at Delhi and Simla is to con- 
sist of the Governor General with his executive council, 
and a legislature, which consists of a Council of State, 
corresponding in a way to our Senate, and a Legislative 
Assembly, corresponding to the House of Representatives. 
In the Council of State there are to be 60 members, 33 
elected and 27 nominated. The Legislative Assembly ,con- 
sists of 141 members, 102 elected and 41 nominated. 
Elections are to take place every five years. The Gov- 
ernor General has the power to dissolve either body of 
the iegislature, in case he judges it necessary, and to pass 
bills through the Council, merely notifying the Assembly. 
It is explicitly provided also that the Government of India 
must remain wholly responsible to the British Parliament. 

The Provinces have an Executive Department and a 
Legislative Council, with a substantial elected majority. 
The Executive consists of the Governor and his execu- 
tive council, and Ministers nominated by the Governor 
from elected members of the legislative Council. The 
Governor and his council take charge of what are called 
the reserved subjects. These are land revenue, the courts, 
the police, factories, labor, prisons, secondary and higher 
education, etc. Transferred subjects are primary edu- 
cation, local self-government, hospitals and public health, 
public works, agricylture, etc., and these are in charge 
of the ministers, subject to the vote of the legislature. 

In case of a dispute, a transferred subject can be tem- 
porarily reserved at the will of the Governor, and 
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only after five years may a change be made in the reserved 
and transferred subjects. After ten years, changes may 
be made in the constitution of the assemblies and a greater 
measure of responsibility given to the representatives of 
the people, leading eventually to Dominion Home Rule. 

The Governor is to be President of the legislative coun- 
cil, with power to appoint a Vice-President, as well as 
to dissolve the council and to reject resolutions offered. 
All provincial legislation is to require the assent of the 
Governor, the Governor-General and His Majesty, the 
King. 

This was the Constitution that was finally adopted after 
the first draft had been published for criticism and de- 
bated in Parliament. It applies to British India alone, as 
the native States, which are about one-third of India in 
area and one-fifth in population, are to have only a Coun- 
cil of Princes. The power is reserved to the Viceroy to 
deprive-a prince of some rights, and to debar his family 
in succession to the throne, if such action is deemed neces- 
sary. 

How India’s progress under this constitution, towards 
the goal of self-government was to be achieved became at 
once the debated question among the country’s leaders. 
A second paper will discuss this phase of the problem. 


The Literary Fling at Providence 


Epwarp F. Murpny, Px.D. 


RICTICISM of God has been cutting quite a swath 

in fiction. Who saw or read the drama “ John Fer- 
guson ” and can forget its grim clawing at Providence? 
Because an important green-lined envelope arrived a day 
late and a stream of tragedy issued scarlet from the cir- 
cumstances, God, who could and should have seen that 
the missive was mailed and delivered on time, was round- 
ly scorned as a poor, purblind manager of mortal affairs. 
His care was so disesteemed into supineness or helpless- 
ness that the acidulous author appeared more versed in 
pessimism than theology. 

One of our latest comedies flippantly describes the 
quandary in which the brains of the church-fathers of a 
small town seethed with the problem whether to trust in 
Providence or to put a lightning-rod on the steeple of 
the fane. (A disguised and weary echo of the old “ Put 
your trust in God, boys, and keep your powder dry ”’). 
A powerful short-story, called “ Wasted,” and signaled out 
of the monthly sea by Current Opinion seems to cat-call 
God’s wisdom in bestowing vocations. Callie, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Embree, was born “ peculiar,” because “ her 
paw had got the call to preach an’ it left the mother alone 
with all the spring plantin’ to do by herself.” Sinclair 
Lewis, of Main Street gilt, does not permit the reader so 
much as to enter the little Catholic church in Gopher 
Prairie, but forces him to sit through a Protestant serv- 
ice which made even Carol, the heroine, “ mad,” and to 
view whatever religion there is in the story mostly through 
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the crooked mouth, minimum mind, and pebble heart of 
the Widow Bogart, as though she, who lacked the very 
essential of true Christianity, charity, were God’s darling 
and chef d’oeuvre. 

It does not seem seriously to occur to some that God 
really knows what He is doing, despite such pesky details 
as the one-day delay in the arrival of the Ferguson mail, 
the strain on Mrs. Embree’s spinal column, and the crea- 
tion of the Bogart caricature ; nor that, indeed, He did not 
post the letter a day late, likely did not call Mrs. Embree’s 
husband at all, and certainly did not cause Mrs. Bogart 
to be such an abominable Christian. “A youngster once 
tackled with more acumen than a seminarist the question: 
‘Who made the devil?” The student responded, “ God ” 
but out of the mouth of childhood came the fairer and 
finer answer, “ Himself.” The “ spirit that denies ” made 
himself by denying. We ideaiize hardihood in life, litera- 
ture, sculpture and painting; but we incline to damn it in 
religion, preferring sentimental excess, decrying condi- 
tions which we cannot deny, making God our scape-goat, 
and mouthing an amazed “ Why?” as we gaze upon our 
own awful figment. : 

There is logic in the Lord’s leaving us something to do; 
but logic to which it is all too easy to be blind. We would 
eliminate the cross utterly from life and substitute cush- 
ions. We would achieve the Babel-impossibility of build- 
ing Heaven on earth. We would forget our heavenly 
destiny in the delights of the fleshly. present which the 
Schopenhauers hold to be “ a hell with only a scattered few 


cool spots.” And so, piqued at a Providence which per- ~ 


mits so many wounds in our personal plan, we confute its 
prudence. We blame God for adverse facts which are 
beyond our power ; we refuse to censure ourselves for the 
conditions of which our own commissions are the cause. 
We make our minds the measure of the Omniscient, our 
wills the test, our emotions the condemnation. An atom 
talks back to the Infinite in blustery disapproval. 

And yet, if God hearkened to us, withdrew the gift of 
freedom, velveted a path, and forced us to take it, a cry 
would instantly reach the stars that we were being treated 
not as men but as puppets. 

The voices of even such writers as Brooks and Barrie, 
with regard to the rational conduct of life, are now being 
drowned in the broad wave of pettishness and pessimism. 
The former writer would have us “not pray for tasks 
equal to our powers, but for powers equal to our tasks ” ; 
the latter finds the secret of happiness, “ not in doing what 
one likes but in liking what one has to do.” These men, 
in this, remembered what we are so apt to forget; the 
philosophy of pain, the discipline of struggle, the cleans- 
ing quality of tears. Providence is constantly performing 
the miracle of extracting good from evil; but modern per- 
versity concentrates on the evil and discountenances the 
good. Would there not be consolation in clearing our 
vision afd ackrowledging with Brooks? “ To work, to 
help and be helped, to learn sympathy through suffering. 
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to learn faith by perplexity, to reach truth through won- 
der, behold; this is what it is to prosper, this is what it is 
to live.” 

But the rumbles of false philosophy are still in our 
mental ears, confusing our thoughts, confounding our 
faith. Hegel subjected even the “ Absolute” to evolu- 
tion. And lo! the very Godhead rolls on to greater and 
greater perfection, and is ever imperfect comparatively 
with His glittering potentialities. The corollary of this 
is criticism. Bergson aped Germany and manufactured 
a futuristic God for France. James pleasantly performed 
the same profane service for America. And the much and 
many “ lesser-ites’’ seem now bent on making the idea 
their Pegasus. “We can even help the divinity to 
evolve,” declare the smug ones. He is unfinished; hence 
the entertaining little pastime of giving Him pointers. 
Second only to-the interest of picking His imperfections, 
is the zest of pointing to improvements. 

And so modern thought, “a reeling bacchante,” sees 
everything swirling, even God. Faith is shattered in the 
prevailing dizziness ; hopes are dropped ; hearts are broken. 

The doctrine itself of evolutionism is ready for a 
tombstone ; but its effects are still very much alive. This 
tendency to denounce Providence, so pronounced in cur- 
rent fiction, is but one of them. It is only by a return to 
the orthodox concept of God as perfect and immutable 
that the reverence which Plato called “ the special gift of 
a philosopher,” can be restored. For what is truth with- 
out stability and what is God without truth? 

The laugh of worldly writers at Providence is logical ; 
but will it not be evinced to them, from a frequent and 
fervent presentment of the Catholic doctrine by Catholic 
pens, that their premises are false? These are the days 
when men need their God most, particularly for the reason 
that they think they want Him least. And who can 
bring Him back to souls more effectually than those whose 
grace it has been never to lose Him or reverence for Him? 

Would it not be quite possible to impress readers and 
listeners with St. Thomas’ beautiful teaching that God is 
as present in each individual as the artist to the instru- 
ment, and that, if the living instrument gives forth no 
“concord of sweet sound,” the fault is not His but ours. 


The Missions of Mongolia 


A. Hitirarp ATTERIDGE 


ROM the college of Scheut-lez-Bruxelles, there comes 

to me a most interesting report on the missions of 
Mongolia. Mongolia is one of those out of the way 
countries about which the average man has only vague 
ideas. I take it most people would place it by saying 
it was somewhere on the borders of China. It takes some 
study of the maps to realize what a big country it is. 
From east to west, from the borders of Manchuria to the 
hills that look down on the steppes of Central Asia, one 
measures off by the scale some 1,800 miles. From north 
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‘to south, from the Altai ridges of the Siberian frontier— 


snow capped summits higher than the Alps—to the moun- 
tain barrier of Tibet its width is some 800 miles. Trans- 
fer these measurements to the map of America and we 
find that Mongolia is a vast region roughly equivalent in 
extent to the Eastern and Central States from the Atlantic 
to the Rockies and from the shores of Lake Superior down 
to about Memphis on the Mississippi. 

But it is now a thinly pecp-ed land. 
villages, a few large towns, but much of the country is 
desert and steppe, the home of nomad shepherds and 
camel drivers. There is no census, but estimates of the 
population place it under three millions. It is hard to 
realize that Mongolia was once the home of an empire- 
making race, which in the thirteenth century—the century 
of St. Thomas, and Albert the Great and the cathedral 
builders of old Europe—conquered most of Asia and sent 
armies far into the heart of Germany. Mongol Khans 
ruled at Moscow and Kieff, Bagdad and Pekin. There 
was a moment when it seemed that the Mongols would 
overrun the Catholic west. 

The Mongols of today are but the remnant of that con- 
quering race. Much of the country, where cultivation is 
possible, has passed into the hands of Chinese immigrants 
who have for years been finding their way into Mongolia. 
It is a country where men have to live and work under 
trying conditions. It is a plateau some 3,000 feet above 
sea level, and has a winter that lasts five or six months, 
a winter of semi-arctic cold. Until 1912 Mongolia was 
a dependency of China. But when the Chinese Revolu- 
tion came the Mongols declared their independence. Rus- 
sian soldiers and diplomats soon appeared at Urga, the 
capital, and negotiated a protectorate treaty, with railway 
and mining concessions. For a few years it seemed that 
Mongolia was likely to become an annex of Siberia. But 
the great war and the fall of the Romanoffs averted this, 
and the chiefs at Urga in dread of a Bolshevist invasion 
invoked once more the protection of China. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century Jesuit mis- 
sionaries did some pioneer work in southwest Mongolia. 
Later the Lazarists sent some of their missionaries into 
the same district. But it was not till recent years that 
any serious progress was made in the evangelization of this 
remote country. In 1863 the Venerable Théophile 
Verbiest founded a Belgian missionary college at Scheut 
in the suburbs of Brussels. This college has become the 
mother house of a missionary congregation which has done 
splendid work in the Far East and in Africa. The first 
field of labor assigned to it was Mongolia, which was 
erected into an Apostolic Vicariate and confided to Father 
Verbiest by Pius IX in 1863. 

When the first missionaries of Scheut reached Mon-— 
golia they found they had a stattered flock of less than 
4,000 Christians. In a little more than fifty years this 
number had increased to 49,000. Leo XIII divided up 
Mongolia into three Vicariates or missionary dioceses— 
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Eastern, Central and Southwest Mongolia—all under the 


charge of the Scheut Fathers. In 1900 came the Boxer 
rising and a storm of persecution throughout the north of 
China. It spread to Mongolia and the mission had its 
victims, including one of the Bishops, Mgr. Hamer, ten 
of his priests, nine Belgians and one Chinese, and some 
2,000 lay Catholics. But “the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church,” and in the twenty-one years since the 
persecution the 40,000 Catholics of 1900 have increased 
to over 158,000. 

The statistics in the mission report for 1921 show that 
there has not only been this wonderful increase in num- 
bers but also solid progress in the organization of the 
Catholic life of the three vicariates. As usual in the case 
of missionary countries, the total of the Catholic popula- 
tion includes two classes (1) the baptized Catholics; 
(2) the catechumens; poor converts preparing for Bap- 
tism. The large number of the latter in Mongolia shows 
how well the good work is progressing. These are the 
detailed figures for the three vicariates : 


Baptized 
Vicariate. Catholics. Catechumens Totals. 
i EE vc vncsncadacnel 35,031 6,249 41,280 
Central Mongolia.......... 46,867 11,135 58,002 
S. W. Mongolia ........... 43,072 16,004 59,076 
TE iol tis dead ewan 124,970 33,388 158,358 


There are four Bishops. In Central Mongolia there is 
Mgr. Van Aertselaer, a veteran of the missions. He is 
seventy-six years of age; he left Belgium for the Far 
East in 1873 and has been a Bishop for twenty-three years. 
He has as his Coadjutor-Bishop, Mgr. Ter Laak, who has 
been thirty years in the east. The Vicar Apostolic of 
Eastern Mongolia is Mgr. Abels (born in Holland). He 
has been forty years in Mongolia and twenty-five years 
a Bishop. In Southwest Mongolia the Bishop is Mgr. 
Van Dyck, who has been thirty-four years on this mission. 
The clergy of the three vicariates are not a numerous 
body. The marvel is that so few workers can reap so 
great a harvest. These are the statistics for 1921: 


Belgian Chinese 
Vicariate. Priests. Priests. Totals. 
PID, od viimsan did cneatina anes 38 15 53 
Comtral BEGMOGEE . i. . 2. ccccscics 40 24 64 
S. W. Mongolia ........ tee! 5 47 
tee Re Aes ey ey 120 44 164 


Each vicariate has its seminary and there are in all 132 
native students preparing for the priesthood. It is the 
rule of the missions to admit to the seminaries only sons 
of Catholic parents, youths whose boyhood has been passed 
under Catholic influence. Of the twenty-four native 
priests in Central Mongolia, no less than twenty have come 
from a single village, a great centre of the Faith, which has 
some 2,000 Catholic inhabitants. The steady growth of 
the Catholic body will mean a certain increase of voca- 
tions. 

Only second in importance to the formation of a native 
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clergy is the organization and training of that great body 
of native lay helpers, the catechists, without whom the re- 
sults obtained would be impossible. Last year the cate- 
chists of the Mongolian missions numbered 885, 485 men 
and 400 women. Under the supervision of the mission- 
aries they bring in inquirers, instruct and prepare the 
catechumens for baptism, teach in the village school, and 
on Sundays when no priest is in the place, gather the 
Christians together for prayer. Each vicariate has its 
In the village 


schools, where they teach, the pupils are all the children 
of Catholics or of catechumens. The missions have also 
secondary schools for higher education. There are also 
hospitals, dispensaries, refuges for the aged, orphanages 
and in each vicariate a house for spiritual retreats for the 
laity. Central Mongolia has a convent of Franciscan nuns, 
of whom nine are natives. There is also a printing press 
that produces Catholic prayer books, and other popular 
literature for the missions. A list of the institutions, con- 
fraternities and other organizations of the three vicariates 
would be a long catalogue. The statistics of the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments show that last year in the 
three vicariates there were nearly 2,000,000 communions. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors assume no responsibility for opinions expressed in 
this department 
“Non-Catholic Baiting ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of A. X. in your issue of February 25 on the subject 
of non-Catholic missions and advertising religion, is thought- 
provoking. Apropos of what he calls the “ Pittsburgh plan,” 
A. X. tells us it is capable of improvement, and that it has not yet 
solved the problem. He charges openly that non-Catholic missions, 
as at present conducted, are looked upon by many as non-Catholic 
baiting, a desire for conquest, an attempt to overcome an opponent 
instead of a zeal to administer relief to spiritually famished 
souls, and that they are repellent and promote antagonism, 
and so on. 

These are rather grave offenses. What does A. X. propose to 
substitute in place of the present standardized methods of con- 
ducting missions to non-Catholics? If he can improve upon the 
present methods, by all means let him give the improved methods 
to a waiting world, and we shall be only too glad to adopt them. 

Pittsburgh. m. 3. 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: ; 

Referring to A. X.’s letter in America of February 25, com- 
menting on one of mine on “ Advertising Religion,” which 
appeared in America of January 28, I do not think that the fact 
of my “viewing it from such great distance, and only through 
published reports,” was any great disadvantage. Besides printed 
copies of every advertisement that appeared in the Pittsburgh 
papers which I read most carefully, not to say critically, I had 
epistolary correspondence in reply to my inquiries addressed 
directly to headquarters of the movement, and I failed utterly to 
discover the note of “non-Catholic baiting.” A. X. seems to 
criticize the motives as well as the means employed. As to the 
means, there can be no doubt that they were approved in principle 
and in practise by Leo XIII, who approved and granted special 
indulgences to the members of the first Catholic Truth Society of 
America, which introduced the idea many years ago. 

Of course, if the Pittsburgh plan was inspired only by “a desire 
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for conquest, an attempt to overcome an opponent, instead of a 
zeal to administer relief to spiritually famished souls,” I must 
agree with A. X. that “such a spirit is repellent and promotes 
antagonism.” I am no judge of motives. But when A. X. 
declares that “the two laymen and the missionaries in this case 
made no improvement over previous non-Catholic mission efforts,” 
I respectfully submit that in my humble opinion, based on many 
years of effort and experience, any plan that arrests the attention 
of approximately “ one million” non-Catholic readers in less than 
a month, instead of the few paltry hundreds usually reached in 
such cases, is a tremendous improvement on past efforts! Even 
if not a single convert were made (and Father Coakley assures 
us of at least six) the movement might stiil be regarded as “ the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight the way of 
the Lord,” and therefore as the “precursor” of still greater 
results. Some must till the soil and sow the seed, though it falls 
to the lot of others to reap the harvest. 

To the writer the vast influence of the secular press always 
appears like an immense water power running to waste, so far 
as Catholic effort to use it is concerned. Of course, the grace of 
God is a sine qua non in the success of all efforts, but read Our 
Lord’s “parable of the sower” and ponder the results. The 
spirit of laissez-faire, or pessimism, accomplishes little. 

White Bear Lake, Minn. Witram F. Markoe. 


Might Congress Forbid the Mass? 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

The editorial appearing in America for January 7, entitled 
“Prohibition and the Mass,” well argues to the possibilities of 
Congress enlarging the Volstead and Campbell-Willis acts to 
include wine for the Holy Sacrifice. Yet in spite of this convinc- 
ing argument, the prohibition of the Sacrifice of the Mass may 
seen to some phlegmatic individuals a chimera that can never come 
to pass. The following case may serve to show these individuals, 
and others too, that despite the assurances of Messrs. Volstead 
and Wheeler, there is an undercurrent of Prohibitionist propa- 
ganda against the manufacture and sale of wines intended for 
religious purposes. 

On January 10, the Honorable Elmer C. Potter, Federal Pro- 
hibition Enforcement agent for Massachusetts, made the follow- 
ing statements in an address delivered before the Men’s Club of 
Grace Congregational Church in Framingham, Mass: 

There is a vast amount of alcohol to be used for legiti- 
mate purposes, but with it worth twenty dollars a gallon there 
is a great temptation to let some of it go out the back door 
while an attempt is made to have the records appear regular. 
Certain classes of people are very little to be depended upon 
when large money considerations are involved. Wine is al- 
lowed for sacramental purposes, but in some instances it re- 
quires a large amount. One time we received a request for 
3,000 gallons, and upon that a request for 2,500 gallons for 
sacramental purposes. Investigation showed that there were 
not 100 families connected with the two parishes for which 
the request was made. 

Whether it be minister, priest or rabbi, who is accused of 
illegally trafficing in liquor “ when large money considerations are 
involved,” makes little difference for our argument. The ac- 
cusation is made that wine intended for religious uses is being 
prostituted. The remedy, to judge by past experiences (viz., the 
case of alcoholic liquors intended for medicinal purposes) is for 
Congress to forbid the manufacture and sale of wines intended for 
religious purposes. Perhaps this is what the Hon. Mr. Potter has 
in mind, for in another part of his speech he pleads for stricter 
Prohibition laws. 

It is true that the Eighteenth Amendment gives Congress abso- 
lutely no power over wines intended for religious uses. It is just 
as true that the Eighteenth Amendement gives Congress no power 
whatever over alcoholic liquors intended for medicinal purposes. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, Congress already has interferred with 
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the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors intended for medic- 
inal purposes. A pari, what is to prevent Congress from inter- 
fering with the manufacture and sale of wines intended for relig- 
ious uses? If, in the opinion of Congress and the Supreme Court, 
the use of wines intended for religious purposes interferes with 
the proper operation of the Eighteenth Amendment then the man- 
ufacture and sale of such wines may be forbidden and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass can no longer be legally offered. Thus we 
have a glimpse into the fanatical possibilities in the enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, possibilities which are not imagin- 
ary, but decidedly real and imminent.. 

Framingham, Mass. Joun J. Forp, Jr. 


K. of C. Hospital Work 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In your issue of February 25 I note a communication entitled 
“A Suggestion to the K. of C.” and signed by Thomas Bennett. 
He there states that he was connected with the Naval Hospital 
in Brooklyn for three years and during that time there was not 
one entertainment given for our boys in the hospital by any 
Catholic organization. 

Mr. Bennett does not state what years he was connected with 
the hospital. I wish to call to his attention, that at the outbreak 
of the World War, the Long Island Chapter, Knights of Colum- 
bus War Camp Activities Committee, which was formed under 
the direction of the late Bishop McDonnell of Brooklyn, had 
secretaries assigned to the Brooklyn Navy Yard who visited daily 
the Naval Hospital and brought “comfort kits” to the men con- 
fined there. The same was done during the “flu” epidemic in 
the latter days of the war. . 

During the time that wounded men were being brought from 
overseas and placed in that hospital, the K. of C. provided enter- 
tainments weekly and distributed cigarettes and candies to these 
men. The admirable work done by the Rev. Father Duffy, S.]J., 
then chaplain of the Navy Yard; and the Rev. Father Brady, 
chaplain U. S. N., who looked after the boys’ spiritual welfare 
will always be a pleasing memory. Father Duffy, at that time, 
was assisted by a committee of Catholic women of Brooklyn, who 
sang in the choir at Mass and also visited the Naval Hospital. 
This work was carried on by the Knights of Columbus until 
November, 1920, when all welfare organizations, with the excep- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A., were ordered to cease their activities in 
army reservations and naval stations. The Y. M. C. A. have 
been privileged to function at army posts and naval stations by 
an act of Congress which, I am informed, was enacted fifteen or 
sixteen years ago 

Forty ex-service men, who are now at the Naval Hospital in 
Brooklyn, are at the present writing, being entertained by the 
Knights of Columbus at the Six Day Bicycle Race at Madison 
Square Garden, being taken in buses by secretaries. 

Brooklyn. Josepn F. Quinn. 


Filipino Students in America 
To the Editor of America: 

I have just read a letter in America for March 11, signed by 
Rev. Thomas A. Murphy, C. SS. R., on the subject of “Filipino 
Students in America.” Perhaps I can add a little interesting in- 
formation to that furnished by him, and correct a slight misstate- 
ment which he has made. 

The Bureau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council made some investigations concerning Philippine students 
in higher educational institutions in the United States. There 
are probably about 3,000 such students, if we include those in sec- 
ondary schools and other college preparatory courses. From an 
official list obtained from the War Department we got the names 
and addresses of 1,274. Of this number, seventy-three or less than 
six per cent, are in Catholic schools and colleges. The great num- 
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ber, at least seventy-two per cent, are in State universities and 
colleges and in privately owned non-sectarian institutions. 

The placing of these students is not entirely in the hands of 
Dr. Marquardt, as suggested by Father Murphy. His official 
connection is with only the students who are sent at Government 
expense, the total number being less than 200. Practically all of 
these students are in the larger State universities and technical 
schools. The institutions attended by many of them and by prac- 
tically all of the non-government students are chosen by them- 
selves before leaving the Philippines. They undoubtedly follow 
in large measure the advice of the American teachers in the 
government high schools, very few of whom are Catholic, and 
the advice of the Y. M. C. A. in the Philippines which is actively 
engaged in attempting to secure the confidence of the Philippine 
young men. 

In order that a large number of these Philippine students may 
know about American Catholic colleges this office has recently 
published a bulletin entitled, “ Opportunities for Foreign Students 
at Catholic Colleges and Universities in the United States.” A 
considerable number of these have been distributed in the Philip- 
pines, and additional copies will be sent soon. Also, this office 
a year ago, by request of Dr. Marquardt, attempted to find Cath- 
olic men and women for teaching positions in the government 
schools in the Philippines. Dr. Marquardt, at the present time, 
is securing another group of teachers, and we are assisting. 
Qualified teachers desiring positions in the Philippine service 
should write immediately to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., and request copies of all necessary 
papers to be filed in connection with the application for examin- 
ation in the Philippine teaching service. Credit is given almost 
wholly on education, training, and experience. The salaries paid, 
in additicn to transportation, are from $1,200 per year up. Can- 
didates for teaching positions in high schools must have the equiv- 
alent of a complete standard college education or three years suc- 
cessful teaching experience in a recognized high school. Grad- 
uates of teachers’ colleges are preferred. It is suggested that 
Catholic teachers filing application with the Civil Service notify 
this office that they have done so, including with their notification 
a brief statement of their training and experience. 

Washington, D. C. A. C. MonaHAN, 

Director, Bureau of Education, N. C. W. C. 

[Father Murphy and Mr. Monahan say the same thing, to wit: 
that Dr. Marquardt has charge of students sent at Government 
expense. There is no misstatement in the former’s letter.— 
Ep. AMERICA. | 

Latin America’s Irridenta 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Seeing that America is interested in the Arica and Tacna region 
together with Tarapaca and Antofagasta, which the republic of 
Chile holds as spoils of the war between that country and Peru 
and Bolivia, some recent developments seem worthy of the atten- 
tion of your readers. It has been announced with a grand flourish 
of trumpets from the State Department that Chile and Peru, 
having as the previous article stated consented to arbitrate the 
question, the conferences would be held in Washington under the 
aegis of the benign Mr. Hughes. It had been stated that the 
delegates to this subsidiary conference had been named and would 
soon proceed to the American Capital. Naturally in such a 
juncture the Republic of Bolivia asked for representation, as her 
interests were vitally involved, the district of Antofagasta and the 
port of the same name having been taken from Bolvia at the 
termination of this war, 1879-1883. The State Department, to the 
intense dismay of those who thought the era of international equity 
and justice had been establishe~ by the recent conferences held 
in Washington, politely refused the request of Bolivia, on the 
plea that Chile and Peru having inaugurated the negotiations they 
must control them. So it develops that neither Chile nor Peru 
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has as yet taken any decisive steps. In fact the whole matter, 
notwithstanding the optimistic prophecies from the State Depart- 
ment, is very much as it was: no delegates appointed, no date set 
for the plebiscite definitely promised by the treaty which ended 
the war, no rapprochement with Bolivia at all, and audible mutter- 
ings from the Peruvian populace. 

Now if the recent conference about which such hysterical 
eulogies have been sung was worthy of them, even in an in- 
significant degree, what more practical and more imperative task 
than to remove the specter of war from this western world? 
Peru and Bolivia claim that Chile forced the war of the Pacific 
because she coveted the rich nitrate fields of Antofagasta and the 
adjacent districts of Tacna and Tarapaca. Chile of course gives 
a different version. But midway between the two contentions or 
rather the three—Chilean, Peruvian and Bolivian—lies the truth. 
Why Secretary Hughes cannot invite Bolvia in to talk the matter 
over with her one-time ally and the nation she fought, is in- 
comprehensible. Those who are cognizant of the facts in the 
entire episode see clearly a case where a big-brother mediation 
would work mightily for good, and they ask, if the Latin Amer- 
ican nations, bound by so many ties and interests, should not 
count more heavily than the East, near or remote, or the eternally 
vexed questions relating to Japanese immigration and Chinese 
trade. This question surely forms a test of the altruistic prin- 
ciples so eloquently proclaimed by President Harding and his Sec- 
retary of State, and the result is eagerly awaited. 

Washington, D. C. F. Reeis Nos. 


The Negro Question 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The communication on “ Negro Morality and a Colored Clergy” 
by Miss Gallagher, in your issue of February 18, 1922, deserves 
attention from one who has some experience in controversy. The 
writer of that letter is only one of many who have a rather 
low estimate of the Negro race. Many of these people forget that 
the Southern Negro had not the opportunities, nor the environ- 
ments which tend to elevate man’s moral character. Had they 
been trained by priests and nuns for long centuries, as were the 
whites, you would see quite a difference in their character and 
lives. We cannot judge how they may be able to compare with us 
until they have had equal opportunities during the same length of 
time. 

As a physician I am able to compare races to some extent. 
Amongst Negro women we do find virgins at all ages. If one 
wishes to know how virtuous our white men are, let him go to 
a venereal specialist, a non-Catholic, and boast of the morals of 
our men. The answer will be a sarcastic smile. He knows no 
difference. Of course the non-Catholic physician knows those 
only who consult him for treatment, and for that reason believes 
Catholics are no better than others in that respect. 

This should suffice to form rational ideas and considerations by 
which to judge not only the Negro but others also who are not 
fortunate enough to have been reared under Catholic influence 
and have been taught the virtue of self-control. If it is so diffi- 
cult for Catholics to preserve their moral character, how much 
more so with those who have no religious principles to teach them 
restraint? 

Then consider the conditions under which the Negro of the 
South existed during slavery days. Is it wonderful that they have 
so little regard for morality? And who was to blame? Surely 
none other than their masters, the white slave-holders. I have 
not the time to discuss this question as it should be treated, but 
wish to say a word of encouragement to those who devote so much 
time, energy and sacrifice to the souls of our neglected Negroes, 
and I would discourage, if possible, erroneous ideas in regard to 
our duties concerning their welfare. 


St. Joseph, Mo. R. Wittman, M.D. 
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lo the Editor of AMERICA: 


The captious critics who are constantly impugning the morality 
of the Negro are shocked beyond measure when comparisons are 
drawn between his morality and that of the white man. They 
laud the civilization and morality of the white race and in cor- 
responding proportion heap contumely upon the lack of civiliza- 
tion and laxity of morals of the black. It is nothing to them that 
competent authorities of Church and State have publicly ex- 
pressed their amazement at the astounding g-owth of immorality 
in the highly civilized white race. ‘‘ The king can do no wrong,” 
and the white man is king of the black. 

The correspondent who in the issue of America for February 
18 takes exception to the statements of Father Markoe is, to 
phrase it mildly, somewhat faulty in her logic. She makes a gen- 
eral statement which vilifies the entire Negro race, and adduces 
as proof a few instances only, which have come under her notice. 

Furthermore, her appeal to Southerners lacks force. The 
Southerner is too close to the Negro to get the proper perspective. 
He sees the Negro through a lens colored with a century of racial 
antipathy and prejudice. 

Her strongest charge against the Negro is an unconscious com- 
pliment to him. “ They,” she says, apropos of the Negroes, “are 
undoubtedly much more like animals than we are.” Chesterton 
has criticized the expession “ beastly drunk,” and challenged any- 
one to give an authentic instance of drunkenness on the part of an 


animal. Certainly the Negro may prefer to be classed with the 


beasts of the field, which obey implicitly the natural laws by | 


which they are bound, rather than with humans who are con- 
tinually controverting all laws of God and man. 

“The Negro is at least the white man’s equal in morality.” A 
thin veneer of much vaunted civilization does not render the white 
man morally superior to the Negro, who, asa race, lacks this refin- 
ing influence. Moral inferiority is not a concomitant of in- 
tellectual inferiority. A backwoodsman may be uncouth, un- 
cultured, and slow of perception, yet he may be, and often is, a 
man of sterling character. 

It is the duty of the white man to perfect a bond of mutual 
understanding with the black. It is the duty of the Catholic 
white man to strive to convert his black brother, and to make of 
him a friend, ally, and helper in the appointed work of salvation. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. F. Patrick Grapy. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The February 18 issue of America carried an article by Father 
William M. Markoe, S.J., under the appellation, “ Catholic Aid 
for the Negro.” The article is directed surely towards a worthy 
cause, the worthiest in fact which can be accredited to men, that 
of the salvation of souls, be their possessors white or black. But 
to tantalize the white men under this appellation, as Father Markoe 
did in his article, that signifies that future attempts at cooperation 
will be like to reaping where we have not sown. 

Father Markoe quotes in such an unassuming way that the 
Negro should be more than “the best possible imitation of the 
white man.” What does he mean? If the Negro at his best is 
not an imitation of the white man then the Negro is his equal. 
A Negro equal to Father ‘Markoe? Does he mean to elevate the 
Negro or to degenerate himself? It can’t be the former, for the 
Negro bears that imprint of his Creator which marks him in- 
ferior to the white man: his stunted powers of intellectuality ; that 
ever present inculpable ignorance; his lack of genius, if you will; 
his color. <A flower will smell the same if given a different 
name and so will the Negro, even if he attains the ultra rank of 
the best possible black man. 

Am I then against the Negro? I am against no creatute of 
God, but in accordance with the order of God I believe in each 
planet revolving in its own sphere; not a caste system, but a sys- 
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tem as delineated by God Himself. Am I not solicitous then for 
the soul of the Negro? By all means I am; but a Negro’s soul 
can be saved and a Negro’s natural happiness obtained in a Negro 
atmosphere without equalizing him with the white man. A geran- 
ium will bloom with all its proper splendor in a cottage window 
and it requires not the hot house care to produce its flowers. 

He tells us too, to open our seminaries and novitiates to the 
colored boy and this to a degree “as far as possible.” Is this 
a new suggestion, or has the Church not made this her practise 
since the first pulsation of such a need made itself felt? How 
far is this “possible”? Has the novitiate of that illustrious 
Order, to which he has the great honor and the marvelous privi- 
lege of belonging, a single colored novice registered on its records? 
This is a question that Father Markoe can best answer for 
himself. 

He complains also that lay organizations are loath to help; has 
he considered for a moment the extensiveness of the field in which 
these organizations of lay-men have already spread and labored? 
This labor which springs from zeal for the salvation of all souls 
is daily increasing, but if it has not yet touched the Negro ques- 
tion in its entirety, give it time. Rome was not built in a day, 
although, as a sage has put it, the Romans turned their night- 
shifts into day. 

And finally, Father Markoe is impracticable; we all know from 
evident facts that efficient means are requisite in order to “ re- 
store all things in Christ” but he affords us none; we have passed 
the philosophical stage of “ Why,” we have r@ached the state of 
“ How.” 

Father Markoe, you are not alone in your solicitude for 
Christ's Kingdom on Earth; but please whenever you express 
your views regarding the extension of this Kingdom and in par- 
ticular the salvation uf the Negro souls confine yourself to your 
field as behooves your vocation; do not compare the white man 
and the black. Your field is to make the Negro a Catholic and a 
real American, not to make a black man white. 

Cincinnati. M. T. LAMBILLOTTE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The saying that comparisons are odious is verified in the 
statements of certain persons who are wont to prate much about 
the superior morality of white people to the detriment of Negro 
morality. The contentions of the superior whites do not accord, 
as a rule, with the experience of missionaries, who have labored 
among both races. In this connection I recall the story, told me 
some years ago, by a Southern priest, reared in a Southern city, 
and now the honored pastor of a white congregation in the South. 
This priest before his ordination heard much about the degraded 
morals of the Negroes, that nothing could be done with them, and 
so he was rather prejudiced against them. After his ordination 
he was given charge of a white congregation where he labored 
ten years and then his Bishop gave him a parish of colored 
Catholics, where he remained ten years. In consequence he 
changed his views of Negro morality. His experience did not 
coincide with what had been dinned into him in his younger years. 
He praised much the morals and devotion of his colored people 
and declared they compared well with the people to whom he 
ministered: in his earlier years. 

When we remember the evil legacies inherited from slavery 
by the Negroes and recall the poverty, ignorance and hardship they 
have had to contend with; if we are mindful that the example 
of whites, whom they are inclined to follow, is often far from 
elevating, and furthermore take into account the scant oppor- 
tunities sometimes given to them by their employers to learn and 
practise religion, we shall not think it strange or surprising their 
morality is not above that of the so-called superior race. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Joseru Butscu, S.S.]J. 
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The Poor Rich Man 


IS life is filled with hardships, numberless and name- 

less. For years he has slaved for his possessions, 
and now he is consumed with fear that he may lose them. 
What he acquired in the sweat of his brow, his heedless 
children dissipate. He is not sure of his hold upon his 
place in this world, and if he is a Catholic, there are times 
when he fears for his place in the world to come. 

He is a stockholder, let it be supposed, in a transit com- 
pany. Since he knows that the policy of his company is 
a policy which is a menace to health and morality, his 
conscience will not let him rest. He is heavily interested 
in a steel corporation, and he cannot sleep at night for 
thinking of the corporation’s underpaid employes. Or 
he has invested largely in the textile mills. He learns 
that while wages have been cut about thirty per cent in two 
years, dividends are maintained at the old level. He 
knows perfectly well that the worker has a right to a fair 
return before the investor has a right to a large dividend. 

His pillow grows thick with thorns. He is aware that 
he would protest were his companies losing money, and 
suggést ways and means of making up the deficit. This 
ne would consider his right. Now that the wealth in which 
he shares is being used to oppress the poor, he realizes 
that it is his right and his duty to register a solemn pro- 
test, and to insist that the rights of the poor -be respected. 
This is his duty as a citizen and as a Catholic. 

To add to the sum of his difficulties, he recalls what 
St. James has said so uncompromisingly of the duties of 
the rich. The obligation to give to the poor out of his 
superfluity is not a counsel, but an obligation which binds 
in conscience. To draw the line at which needs become 
luxuries is not easy, yet it is his duty to draw that line. 
Nor is it easy for most men to give, freely, with no ex- 
pectation of a return, and wisely. Yet it is his duty to 
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give, and to give with wisdom. Truly, the life of the 
conscientious rich man is very like martyrdom. It is 
dangerous to retain wealth and like death to give it away. 

“ Woe to you that are rich,” is the judgment pronounced 
by otfr Blessed Lord. For a rich man to save his soul i; 
possible, but not easy. Possibly one use on earth of the 
rich man is teach us why God’s mercy must be infinite. 
Over the crackle of the machine-gun, that final arbiter of 
industrial disputes, the cry of the poor ascends to tlie 
throne of God. That cry means nothing now. Yet even 
the man who rejoices in machine-guns trained on the poor, 
can save his soul. So we are taught, and we accept the 
teaching, but only because we believe that the mercy of 
the Most High God is beyond all bounds. 


War and the Godless School 


VETERAN Catholic sociologist once remarked that 
in his opinion, even our own schools of sociology 
underestimated the preeminence of sin as a cause of social 
evils. The observation was but a commentary on the 
golden words of Leo XIII, so often repeated in his 
Encyclicals, that the only cure for the ills which now af- 
flict society lies in a return to the principles of Jesus 
Christ. 

Thoughtful men are now beginning to realize that the 
same moral disorder which brings woe to individuals and 
ruin to society, also operates to make peace among the 
nations impossible. As was pointed out some months ago 
in these columns by that acute critic, Mr. Guillermo 
Sherwell, any compact which binds three or four nations 
to respect and defend one another’s rights, is worse than 
useless as a guarantee of international peace, unless it 
states in unmistakable terms what these “ rights” are. 
No nation ever admits that it wages, or has waged, a purely 
aggressive war. Before a regiment is conscripted or a 
gun fired, it has reached the conclusion, from which it 
will not be moved, that it is undertaking not an aggressive, 
but a purely defensive war. That is, it has been forced 
to arms for the protection of the rights without which its 
existence as a nation cannot be maintained. Yet, al- 
though no national conscience is harrowed by remorse, it is 
clear that aggressive wars have been waged. The clarity, 
however, resides solely in the consciousness of the nation 
against whom the war has been successfully undertaken; 
and never in the consciousness of the victors. 

In the course of the debate on the Four-Power Treaty, 
Senator Reed urged a very pertinent observation in this 
vein. “‘ The cause of war,” he remarked, “is found in 
the violation of the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 
If the nations of the earth would come to an understand- 
ing, and keep the understanding, that they would, each 
and all, stop stealing the lands of other peoples, prac- 
tically every great cause of war would be removed.” Not 
all will agree with the Senator’s denunciation of this treaty 
as an aggressive »lliance, undertaken to legalize the pos- 
session of stolen property. But no serious exception can 
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be filed against his indictment of national theft as the 
most common cause of international hostilities, and of 
resentments which remain as embers, even after the formal 
treaty of peace, to be quickened by any chance wind of 
hatred into a devastating conflagration. Plainly, until in- 
ternational law and diplomacy are codified and practised 
with full, regard for the natural and the Divine law, there 
is no hope whatever of permanent peace for the world. 

As for ourselves, what can be said of a nation whose 
people apparently hold as necessary to national peace and 
security the exclusion of all religious teachings from the 
public schools? It may be conceded that up to the present, 
the mass of the American people have been superior, 
morally and intellectually, to some of the institutions to 
which they have yielded a blind allegiance. But what of 
the future? 

“ Unless the Lord keep the city,” old Benjamin Frank- 
lin once urged at a critical period, “they labor in vain 
that watch.” But what are we doing, we who send ninety 
per cent of our children to schools that know nothing of 
God, to bring up a nation that will turn to the most High 
God as the sole sufficient guardian of peace in a distracted 
world ? 

The Government as Providence 


66 HE Government having assumed the place of 

Providence,” wrote a famous French publicist, “ it 
was natural that everyone should invoke its aid in his in- 
dividual necessities.” What De Tocqueville remarked of 
over-centralized France is becoming true of our own Gov- 
ernment. Deep in the consciousness of many hap-hazard 
voters are two singularly inaccurate assumptions. The 
first is that a man works better when his salary is paid by 
Washington than when he gets his stipend from the local 
government. The second is that a bureau which may be 
three thousand miles away from his home, knows more 
about local needs, and is better fitted to meet them, than 
the people in whose midst these needs exist. To these two 
ludicrously false assumptions may be traced the current 
craze, which the bands of fanatics encamped at Washing- 
ton, and in every State capital, lose no opportunity of fos- 
tering, to create Federal boards, each with its long roll of 
Federal pensioners. Some of these lobbyists are well- 
meaning people who know as little of the limitations of the 
Federal Government as they do of human nature. Others, 
perhaps the majority, are correctly described by an East- 
ern journal as “mercenary groups of agitators with a 
passion for bureaucracy and Federal meddling with State 
functions.” 

In an admirable address to the New York Legislature, 
Senator Wadsworth has called attention to the menace of 
Federal usurpation, particularly as it is promoted by the 
maternity act, and by the Towner-Sterling bill to destroy 
local control of the local schools. In accepting the terms 
of the maternity act, the Senator insisted, “the State must 
submit itself to Federal approval of the State’s methods of 
caring for infants and expectant mothers.” This assertion 
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is correct, and it is equally true that under the Towner- 
Sterling educational plan, the State’s educational pro- 
grams would be dictated from Washington. “If we are to 
remain a self-governing people,” said the Senator, “ we 
must remember that self-government can be maintained 
only when local responsibility is left in the hands of the 
local representatives.” 

Any plot to destroy this local responsibility is simply an 

attempt to destroy the Federal Constitution “ by changing 
our system of government,” writes Governor Miller of 
New York, “through the destruction of the limitations 
which the Constitution fixes upon the exercise of Federal 
power.” <As John Stuart Mill has well remarked: 
The mischief begins when, instead of calling forth the activ- 
ity and powers of individuals and bodies, government substi- 
tutes its own activity for theirs: when it makes them 
work in fetters, and does their work instead of them. The 
worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the individ- 
uals composing it. 

Surely this “ mischief ” has made fearful progress in the 
United States. If it is permitted to go farther, through 
such measures as the maternity act and the Towner- 
Sterling bill to establish a Federal educational bureaucracy, 
we cannot be far from that day in which “ our local affairs 
shall be administered by prefects sent from Washington, 
and: the self-government of the States” along with the 
Government established in 1789, shall be as dead as Ninive 
and Tyre. ; 


Ladies of the Jury 


N some of the States women are now being called for 

jury service. Occasionally, they serve. Occasionally, 
too, they plead duties of greater moment in excuse. On 
at least one summons, a woman asked to be excused on the 
ground that it did not seem proper for her to sit with a 
company of men to listen to, and afterwards discuss, the 
details of a most revolting sex-crime. To his credit, the 
judge promptly admitted her plea. 


Now and then the subject has its comic aspect. The 
first jury composed entirely of women sat in judgment, 
it is said, on a man accused of stealing a talking machine. 
Regarding the theft as an encroachment, possibly, on their 
privileges, the jury promptly brought in a verdict of guilty. 
But the amusing aspect is not common. In two cities, one 
in North Dakota, the other in New Jersey, an aspect, de- 
cidedly unpleasant, but which may easily become common 
if the feminists insist upon forcing jury service for 
women, has been accentuated. On one of these occasions 
no special provisions could be made, and the women- 
jurors were forced to spend the night with the men 
in the same room, under lock and key. The sexes were 
thus placed by the sheriff on what some women have been 
long demanding, namely, a plane of perfect equality. He 
alleged that he was obliged to lock them up for the night, 
and that he could devise no substitute for the old method 
of guarding juries. The women have filed objections, as 
have their husbands, and the Governor of the State has 
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lately characterized the affair as “ outrageous.” On the 
other hand, the advanced feminists argue that the feeling 
caused by these incidents is merely a tempest in a tea-pot. 

Does the Governor, it may be asked in all seriousness, 
reflect the feeling which decent Americans wish to prevail, 
or do the feminists? Any man can serve ona jury. Very 
few can take care of a home. But if women insist upon 
deserting the home, and tasks which they alone can per- 
form acceptably, for engagements which men can fulfil as 
well, if not better, serious social and economic loss is in- 
evitable. In the North Dakota case, some of the husbands 
related that they had been forced to prepare breakfast 


for the children, and to make them ready for school, be- 
cause mother was on the jury. No doubt the children 
objected quite as seriously as did their fathers. 


Liter 


COWPER, THE GENTLE RECLUSE 

‘6 l: all the lettered figures of the eighteenth century,” writes 

Austin Dobson, “none is more dear to us than the gentle 
recluse of the sleepy little town by the Ouse.” The unfailing 
power of Cowper's genius to enlist the affections of modern read- 
ers could have had no higher attestation than this memorable 
judgment. The old-fashioned hamlet of Olney is severed by a 
great gulf from the bustling world of today, but “the art that can 
immortalize” effectually annuls the distance. We turn gladly 
from an all too-strenuous present to find sanctuary in that haunt 
of ancient peace. Other writers have had their dream-thorps, 
notably Hazlitt, who loved to hear “the stock-dove’s notes amid 
the forest deep” at Winterslow. Gilbert White offers the seeker 
of heartsease a tranquil hermitage in Selborne, but the element 
of humanity is altogether missing from the chronicle of that 
naturalist. Miss Mitford, indeed, presents in “Our Village” the 
human scene in exquisite keeping with its setting of rural love- 
liness. Her idyl lacks, however, the distinctive impress of soli- 
tude lightened by communion with a friend in his retreat, which 
is of the essence of Cowper. 

Cowper’s poems and letters are interesting for their exquisite 
pictures of English landscape round Olney. The story of his 
life is one of the saddest in the annals of literature, but the 
charm of his writings is perennial, because his nature at the 
core was singularly sweet and wholesome. Art has been described 
as an expression, satisfying and abiding, of the zest of life; and 
Cowper has communicated his native gusto to his most fugitive, 
occasional pieces. It is true that his mental disorder may be felt 
in the desolation of his moral outlook, but his playful humor and 
good sense forever gleam through and irradiate the clouds that 
veiled his vision. Hence it is that he has taken rank as one of 
the most engaging writers of familiar verse in English. His 
tastes were essentially domestic, and found their satisfaction in 
all the intimacies of the home, with which he has regaled his 
readers. It is this amenity of home-felt happiness, together with 
his unfeigned delight in natural landscape, that constitutes his 
unique distinction as an artist. 

“The Task” is the pleasantest of Cowper’s works. It is a record 
in Miltonic verse, keyed to an easy conversational tone, of his 
life, his walks and musings at Olney. It contains transcripts of 
the familiar scenes that met his eye on his daily excursion to 
Weston Underwood, the estate of his Catholic friends, the Throck- 
mortons. His sketches of the various features of his journey— 
the weedy brook, the spinney, the chestnut avenue, the alcove, 
the grove of lime-trees, and the wilderness—are executed in the 












Which is the greater need in America today, women- 
jurors or women devoted exclusively to. peculiar duties? 
Ladies of the jury, or women engaged in work which di- 
rectly or indirectly contributes to the formation and 
preservation of the home? Womanly brazenness, if the 
phrase be permissible, or womanly modesty? We have not 
as yet felt the full force ir this country of the evil that 
has been encouraged by the “votes for women” move- 
ment. In Germany this propaganda has lately culminated 
in legislation which draws no distinction between married 
and unmarried mothers. God grant that at least our 
Catholic women, by their principles, their lives, and their 
activities, cast into the unattainable future the day on 
which feminism shall work to its logical conclusion of 
feminized men and unsexed, perverted women. 
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fresh and vivid tints of the English water-colorists. With what 
minute fidelity does he describe the variegated leafage of oak and 
elm, poplar and beech and lime! How charming his pastoral of 
sheep as they issue from the fold, scatter over the glebe, and 
“whiten all the land”! How individual his description of the 


_failing water-course, where weeps 


A little naiad her impoverished urn 
All summer long, which winter fills again! 
He seizes au vif and presents, with lovely impressionism, the lark 
That dries his feathers saturate with dew 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 


He has noted the aspect of the woods in winter, the faery tracery 
of the forest, the red-breast cheeping piteously as he flits from 
spray to spray. And he mingles bird-notes and moonbeams in 
one exquisite sylvan nocturne: 
At eve 

The moonbeams, sliding softly in between 

The sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish, 

Birds warbling all the music. 
These triumphs of nature-drawing might be supplemented by his 
equally felicitous vignettes of the cattle, the gypsies, the postboy, 
the wagoner, the woodman and his dog, which are models of 
the art of portraiture. 

Cowper is especially the poet of the hearth. If he loves his 
landscape best when it is embrowned with sepia tints, and vocal 
with vesper bells, he loves, too, “ the sweet self-privacy ” of home 
on a winter evening when he can brood by the fire “in indolent 
vacuity of thought,” and trace dream-pictures in the glowing 
embers. With the particularity of a Pieter de Hooch he paints 
the details of his household interior; the tea-table, the newspaper, 
the embroidery work, the harpsichord, and the literary readings 
with which the long hours were beguiled. At times he interrupts 
his fireside enjoyments to contemplate “through the loop-holes of 
his retreat” the ways of the world abroad. He deprecates the 
growing irreligion, the decline of rural simplicity, the increase 
of luxury, the cruelty to animals, the gaming and dissipation that 
characterize his age. He animadverts with ludicrous excess on 
the evils of cards 

tinctured black and red 
With spots quadrangular of diamond form, 


Ensanguined hearts, clubs typical of strife, 
And spades, the emblems of untimely graves. 


Cowper was a stern censor morum, for did he not ban even to- 
bacco, and for the most feminine of reasons: “ Pernicious weed 
whose scent the fair annoys?” It must be confessed that he 
indulges unduly in his prosing homiletics. Yet we learn to make 
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allowance for his tempestuous zeal, and even to enjoy the little 
pulpiteer who volubly fulminates “ woe, woe!” to a perverse and 
heedless generation. 

Cowper’s letters serve to document his poetry, and complete the 
outline of his personality. As an expression of the sentience 
of a finely perceptive nature to the affairs of a little country com- 
munity in the eighteenth century they are unequaled in English 
literature. In them we see him habited in his dressing-gown and 
bag-wig, as he lived with his hostess Mrs. Unwin, his guests, the 
piquant Lady Austen and the vivacious Lady Hesketh, sister of 
Theodora, for whom he cherished a hopeless affection. They 
reveal him the polished gentleman, bland, dégagé, whose finesse 
was instinctive in all the elegance of culture. They are full of 
“divine chit-chat” about his garden, his green-house, his carpen- 
try, his pet hares, Tiny, Bess and Puss, his dog Beau, as well as 
of excellent comment on Milton and Homer, the poets of his 
predilection. They chronicle the casual incidents—a thunderstorm, 
a fire, a conventicle meeting, a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, the flying of a balloon, the escape of his favorite Puss— 
which enlivened the routine of hours otherwise monotonous. 
We like best to read of his cordial relations with the Throckmor- 
tons, to learn that he abated the rigorism of his practise and 
would enjoy a dish of oysters and a bottle of wine on occasion, 
and that he could tolerate smoking in his reverend friends, 
“ smoke-inhaling Bull, always filling, never full.” 

The tragedy of Cowper’s lot runs like a dark strand through 
the bright texture of these letters. His last days were melan- 
choly, and ended hopelessly in the mental eclipse that had so often 
darkened his life. It is this lowering shadow that enhances by 
contrast the sprightliness of “ John Gilpin,” that tinges with an 
amiable sadness “ The Poplar Field,” and deepens the poignancy 
of the verses to Mary, and the “ Lines Written on the Receipt of 
my Mother’s Picture.” As we read again these familiar poems, 
memories revive within us of the schoolroom where first we 
learned them years ago and “the sun goes back upon the dial, 
and our youth is recreated as from some happy dreamland.” 

FLorENcCE MoyNIHAN. ° 


MATER INTEMERATA 
Did she dare more than Thou, dear Lord, 
On Calvary’s dark hill? 
Had she a strength to do God’s word 
Beyond Thy boundless will? 


She watched Thee die and knew the woe 
Of desolation here. 

Didst Thou forbid Thy heart to know 
The death of one so dear? 


Joun B. KeEtty. 
REVIEWS 
God—or Gorilla. By Atrrep Watterson McCann. New 
York: Devin-Adair Co. $3.00. 


An upright person will rise from this book with a mingled 
sense of satisfaction and shame: satisfaction, that the volume 
is strong, even masterful; shame, that any group of scientists 
should lay itself open to the just charge of perpetrating a series 
of well-concatenated frauds in a bold attempt to convert a limp- 
ing hypothesis into moral certainty. The subject, of course, is 
evolution of the species that is illustrated by the forgeries ex- 
hibited in the Museum of Natural History, New York, for the 
perversion of schoolmistresses and children who flock to the Hall 
of the Age of Man. : 

All the important problems that find place in the popular 
literature of the day are discussed with rare vigor and clarity; 
the Piltdown man, for instance, the Trinil ape-man, the 
Neanderthal man, the Gibraltar man, these and many more, to- 
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gether with such topics as blood resemblances, instinct and in- 
telligence, Saints Augustine and Thomas on evolution and so on 
throughout a great variety of topics. The book, always good, 
is at the very height of excellence when it lays bare the knavery 
which impels men to expose to public view “ ape-men” and “ miss- 
ing links” whose only claim to existence is the malice or 
diseased imagination of a man with a bad cause to plead. From a 
skull, a tooth, and a femur of doubtful origin arises a man, and, 
as a consequence, a rotten philosophy of life. And even though 
men like Professor Keith declare that with the Piltdown skull, 
as a basis, near-scientists have produced “an impossible animal 
that could neither breathe nor eat,” yet this materialized phantom, 
and others, neither better mor worse, are sent careening down 
the ages to the scandal of layman. It is just such dishonesty 
as this that Mr. McCann exposes with characteristic courage. 
The volume which is illustrated, is recommended without reserve 
And let no man miss chapter XX, it is of especial value. 


G. F. 


Great Penitents. By Hucu Francis Brunt, LL. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Father Blunt’s latest work is brimful of interest and of edi- 
fication. From start to finish it is a hymn of praise of God’s 
mercy, and a convincing proof that Christianity is a religion of 
hope. One of the most pathetic stories ever told, The Prodigal 
Son, is the story of a penitent. And because the Church has 
ever manifested so much solicitude for the sinner, it is not sur- 
prising that the penitent has always been a notable figure in art 
and literature. He is always welcomed home, and, like the ex- 
perienced traveler, he everywhere assures us that there is no hap- 
piness in sin, that it is sheer folly to cast aside innocence of heart 
for the husks of pleasure, and that the only true wisdom is to 
love God and to serve Him alone. This same conclusion is ef- 
fectively, though unobtrusively, stressed throughout the present 
volume. 

Father Blunt does not confine himself to the well-known tra- 
ditional penitents, as a partial list of his subjects will indicate: 
Silvio Pellico, Paul Féval, Abbott de Rancé, Francois Coppée, Paul 
Verlaine, Carpeaux and Huysmans. These were men of widely 
different circumstances in life, yet all witnessed to our belief 
that every age is the age of penitence, and that every day the 
prodigal is returning to his Father’s house. The litany of penitents 
is as cosmopolitan as the litany of the Saints; from every age and 
country and station in life their cry of sorrow mounts up to 
Heaven. If royal courts and noble palaces have given all too 
many examples of the service of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, they have likewise furnished inspiring patterns of men and 
women who through genuine repentance arrived at heroic sanctity. 
Nor is the least prominent position in the litany of great penitents 
occupied by those who once had been distinguished soldiers, and 
who had served the world all too well until the grace of God 
changed them into sin-weary penitents. But probably the great- 
est victory for the spirit of penance was that won over the in- 
tellectuals. From Augustine down, the long list is almost endless : 
literatteurs, musicians and sculptors alike have renounced their 
error, and have finally turned for peace and comfort where alone 
they may be found. All this is admirably illustrated in the book 
under review. 

Incidentally, “Great Penitents” contains much valuable his- 
torical information, some of it appearing for the first time in 
English, and all presented in a chaste, attractive style. To priests 
the book will be very helpful in the preparation of conferences 
and sermons, and it will provide appropriate spiritual reading for 
individuals and for communities. The volume deserves a wide 
circulation and it is cordially recommended to all classes of read- 
ers. 


mF &. 
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FirFlower Tablets. Poems Translated from the Chinese by 
Fiorence Ayscoucu. English versions by Amy Lowe t. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

Students of poetry will be interested in this curious book, 
which Miss Lowell, the well known free-verse maker, and Mrs. 
Ayscough of the Royal Asiatic Society have joined forces to 
produce. The preface, introduction and notes give a good de- 
scription of Chinese poetry’s character, tell of the difficulties 
the collaborators had in faithfully transliterating and Englishing 
the text, and offer the readers a deal of erudite information 
regarding the beliefs, usages, manner of life, etc, which pre- 
vailed in the Chinese Empire of twelve hundred years ago. 

The poet, from whose writings nearly all the translations in 
this volume are taken, is called Li T’ai-po, was born in 701 
A. D., and was so gifted as a lyricist that ever since he has lived 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and today “his memory and 
his fame are fresh, his poems are universally recited, his per- 
sonality is familiar on the stage,” and he is easily the greatest 
popular poet of China. Attached as “poet laureate” to the 
dissipated court of the Emperor Ming Huang, Li T’ai-po was an 
unabashed hedonist whose favorite themes were the love of good- 
fellowship, the flowing wine-cup and the beauty of the imperial 
concubines. But he could also describe graphically the horrors 
of war, and delighted in picturing the loveliness of nature. The 
following passages, the first of which introduces a fair dame 
before her mirror; the second, a priest of Shu playing the table- 
lute, and the third Li T’ai-po’s carouse with his friends, will 
illustrate well the old Chinese poet’s varied manner: 

I sit at my dressing-stand, and I am like the green 
Fire-Bird who, thinking of its mate, died alone. 

My husband is parted from me as an arrow from the bow- 

string. 

I know the day he left; I do not know the year when he 

will return. 

The cruel wind blows—truly the heart of the Unworthy 

One is cut to pieces. 

My tears, like white chop-sticks, fall in a single piece before 

the water-chestnut mirror. 


The Priest of the Province of Shu, carrying his table-lute 
in a cover of green, shot silk, 

Comes down the western slope of the peak of Mount Omei. 

He moves his-hands for me, striking the lute. 

It is like listening to the waters in ten thousand ravines, and 
the wind in ten thousand pine-trees. 

The traveler’s heart is washed clean as in flowing water. 

The echoes of the overtones join with the evening bell. 

I am not conscious of the sunset behind the jade-grey hill, 

Nor how many and dark are the autumn clouds. 


. .. Our words are happy, rest is in them. 

Of an excellent flavor, the wine! We scatter the dregs of 
it contentedly. 

We sing songs for a long time; we chant them to the wind 
in the pine-trees. 

3y the time the songs are finished, the stars in Heaven’s 
River are few. 

I am tipsy. My friend is continuously merry. 

In fact, we are so exhilarated that we both forget this com- 
plicated machine, the world. W. D. 





The International Protection of Labor. By Bourtette Exts- 
wortH Lowe, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
$2.50. 

This book is valuable as a complete historic presentation of the 
movement for international regulation of labor conditions, except 
that certain phases of Catholic activity might have been intro- 
duced, since at the present moment there are many international 
Catholic social movements. But this does not imply any unfair- 
ness on the writer’s part. His sole purpose was to treat of those 
movements that have tended to influence international labor legis- 
lation. It is no doubt true that Socialists were among the first 
to hold international conferences to achieve their own political 
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aims, and incidentally to introduce international labor laws. Trade 
unionists have in the same way gathered their representatives from 
the various nations to obtain world-wide legislation that would 
give a more equitable and reasonable positon to labor. All this 
has served as a background to the movement which now has de- 
veloped in an unprecedented way. 

An important event, in which the author is especially interested, 
was the founding of the International Association for the Legal 
Protection of Labor, which was to serve as a bond of union 
for all who believed in the necessity of international labor legis- 
lation. It erected an International Labor Office and each of its 
national branches was known under a special name. Thus we 
have today in our own country the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. The most recent development of this move- 
ment was the insertion of the so-called “Labor Charter” in the 
Peace Treaty, and the creation of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in conjunction with the League of Nations, together 
with the establishment of a central labor office. The older 
private association thereafter sought to coordinate its efforts with 
the new League. Previous to this time, however, countless in- 
ternational labor agreements had taken place between various 
nations, and many international congresses or conventions had 
been called by various governments. The greatest credit of all is 
due to Switzerland. 

We can now, therefore, gather the main scope of the book, 
which first briefly outlines these movements, then proposes the 
objections made against international labor legislation and suc- 
cessfully answers them, and finally offers all the important docu- 
mentary matter bearing upon international labor conferences. 
The result is a voluminous work which may be said to give a 
lasting basis to the great subject of the international protection 
of labor and must find its place in every social reference library. 
The fear of manufacturers, that by conceding to reasonable labor 
demands they may be outstripped in the international market, can 


most surely be set aside by international labor legislation. 
J. H. 





Lotze’s Theory of Reality. By Rev. E. E. Tuomas, M. A. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $5.00. 

It has been said that Epistemology is the battle-ground of 
“modern” philosophy. It would be just as true to say that 
Ontology may claim the same unenviable distinction. Indeed so 
closely are the fortunes of the two interdependent that victory 
or defeat for one means triumph or repulse for the other. If 
substance has no reality apart from mind, then clearly Epistemol- 
ogy is unwarranted in claiming that the mind, arguing legitimately 
from trustworthy data afforded by the senses, may rest satisfied 
in the conviction that it has attained objective truth. Deny the 
principle of causality or the existence of efficient causes in the 
world about us, and again you discredit the inevitable decisions of 
the mind. Or suppose you refuse to recognize any essential dif- 
ference between logical and physical—whether substantial or 
accidental—unity, or insist that all unity is to be explained in 
terms of consciousness, how can you defend the imperious pro- 
test of the intellect that you are giving the lie to one of its most 
fundamental teachings? As in Epistemology so in Ontology 
radical error leads directly or indirectly, to skepticism—and 
skepticism never was and never will be natural to man. 

These and similar reflections are suggested by the Rev. E. E. 
Thomas’ “ Lotze’s Theory of Reality.” It would be a dreary task 
to rehearse and criticize the details of that theory. Fortunately, 
there is no need to do so: those to whom the present study is 
likely to prove of interest are doubtless well acquainted with the 
leading doctrines of Lotze’s metaphysics. The chief value of 
the book lies in the many passages selected from the various 
works of Lotze and quoted with a view to showing that the 
writer has not misrepresented or misinterpreted the German 
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philosopher. Professors of philosophy might invite their classes 
to discuss the following passage: “It is only because memory 
and recollection can range the past beside the present, only be- 
cause a relating activity of attention can comprehend variety and 
produce in contrast to it the idea of the permanent Ego—in short, 
only because we appear to ourselves to be unity, that in truth 
we are unity.” Or this one: “Every excitation of the individual 
is an excitation of the whole Infinite, that forms the living basis 


even of the individual’s existence.” . 
eS 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mr. Harrison’s New Novel. —One of the best, in some ways the 
very best, and certainly the most powerful, of the novels of the 
present season, is Henry Sydnor Harrison’s “Saint Teresa” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.00). The title, though somewhat bold, is 
very apt, for the girl from whom the book is named, is like her 
namesake in her steadfast, uncompromising devotion to ideals, 
and this in spite of bitter opposition and cruel misunderstanding. 
The plot, extremely simple in outline but baffling and complex 
in detail, is built around a conflict of standards of right, for 
which the girl and the man fight almost literally to the death, at 
the cost of untold sacrifice. The atmosphere, quite untouched by 
religion, is nevertheless one of rarified idealism, in an up-to-date 
American setting, with no quarter asked or given, but characterized 
throughout by a fine sense of fair play. In this book Mr. Harrison 
is at his best, although his manner is surprisingly different from 
that of his former work. There is the accustomed courtesy, quick 
sympathy with what is best in life, stern purity of thought and 
incident, chiseled style, patient artistry and careful workmanship; 
but along with this there is a rapidity of action, and a growth 
of strength for which the admirers of his previous writing will 
doubtless find themselves unprepared. It is this concentrated 
power, this prolonged clash of high but unrelenting principle that 
marks the progress of the author during his years of silence, 
and makes his book well worth reading. 





Best {Short |Stories.—\hose who have been reading “ The Best 
Short Stories” for the past five years will find “The Best Short 
Stories of 1921,” by Edward J. O’Brien (Small, Maynard, $2.00), 
no less worthy of attention than their predecessors. When one 
considers that the editor has compiled the best stories from the 
most popular magazines by authors whose merit is beyond ques- 
tion, further comment seems superfluous. Moreover, this book 
should prove helpful to the Professor of English or to those 
interested in the art and history of short-story writing, for in 
addition to the narratives themselves there are, in the same 
volume, The Yearbook of the Short Story, being the addresses 
of magazines publishing short stories; The Roll of Honor of 
Short Stories from October, 1920, to September, 1921; The Best 
Books of Short Stories of 1921, with a critical summary; a list of 
magazines publishing articles on the short story, and finally, an 
Index of Short Stories by American and English Authors of the 
Past and Present. 





Pamphlets.—“ America’s Thanksgiving” (International Catho- 
lic Truth Society, Brooklyn, $0.07), is a sermon preached by the 
Rev. William F. McGinnis, D.D., LL.D., on Thanksgiving Day 
in Washington at the Pan-American Mass. The preacher elo- 
quently reviews the sources of our national happiness and pros- 
perity and the dangers by which both are menaced.——“ The Rt. 
Rev. Victor Day has put into good English the late Godfrey 
Kurth’s excellent paper called “What are the Middle Ages” 
(Our Sunday Visitor, Huntingdon, Ind., $0.10; $7.00 a hundred). 
The author answers once more the old calumnies about the 
medieval Church and explains just what the Middle Ages were. 
——*“The ‘Our Father,’” which is published by the author, the 
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Rev. A. M. Skelly, O. P. (373 Clackamas St., Portland, Ore., 
$0.05 ; $3.50 a hundred) consists of five discourses on the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which the meaning of the petitions are made clear, 
with the implications for practical Christian life which they 
contain. This prayer is so frequently on Catholic lips, and Father 
Skelly’s instructions are so helpful, that it deserves a place on 
every book-rack.——‘“ The Four Sticks of Dynamite” (Matre & 
Co., Chicago), is a one-act play with its scene set in Donegal 
during the Sinn Fein gun-running excitement of a few years ago. 
The action and dialogue are good, the characters number only five, 
and the play could be easily put on——For the Novena of Grace 
in honor of St. Francis Xavier the Association of the Holy 
Childhood, Lock Box No. 1002, Pittsburgh, Pa., offers a new 
booklet, “ St. Francis Xavier, Worker of Miracles” ($0.10), by 
the Rev. Wm. F. Stadelman, C. S. Sp. It contains the necessary 
explanatory matter and the approved prayers for the novena. 





Domestic Virtues——Father F. X. Doyle, S.J., has chosen a 
title that admirably expresses the character and aim of his new 
book, “ The Home World” (Benziger, $1.25). The home world 
is the world which carries the strongest appeal to the normal 
human heart. However much the world of business and of society 
may engross our time and attention, it is to the restful happiness 
of home life that we naturally and gladly revert. The author 
pictures in convincing style the joys and trials of the Christian 
home, and his book is replete with sound advice for the guidance 
of all the members of the family. It will carry its lessons quietly 
but irresistibly to every home-loving heart. It may be considered 
a companion book to Father Scott’s “ You and Yours,” emphasiz- 
ing exclusively the domestic aspect of the characters whose 
many-sided interests and activities are so strikingly depicted in 
the already well-known book. 





A Book for Boys.—Any American boy who is not yet a scout 
will want to become one after reading “ Cobra Island” (Benziger, 
$1.15), by Neil Boyton, S.J. “ Scouty” is a wire of high strung 
tension, a little too high-strung indeed, and this is the reason for 
his being given a vacation and taken as Dad’s companion on a 
business trip to Bombay during the earlier days of the World 
War. He never reaches his destination but his adventures on 
the way are sufficient to fill a volume and thrilling enough for 
any youthful reader. Father Boyton is a new writer for boys, 
and is bound to become a prime favorite with them. He is 
original in composition and his diction is 100 per cent American. 
As in his numerous magazine stories, the setting of this book is 
for the most part Eastern and is reminiscent of the author’s 
extensive travels in the East and of his associations with boys 
as a teacher in a Jesuit college in Bombay. “Cobra Island” is 
sure to be popular and further adventures of “Scouty” will be 
eagerly awaited by those who make his acquaintance. 


EDUCATION 
Sovietism and the Church in Education 


ECENTLY a mass meeting was held in Hyde Park, London, 

for the ostensible purpose of organizing public sentiment in 
favor of “Christianizing business in England.” Lord Robert 
Cecil was the leading spirit in the movement, and the gathering 
represented all the elements of British society, religious and non- 
religious. An Anglican bishop, a Jesuit priest, notable men from 
the ranks of capital, labor and political life participated, and 
addressed the meeting. Resolutions were adopted expressive of 
the opinion of the assembled multitude, from which we quote: 


In face of the collapse of our existing economic, indus- 
trial and social order, and of so much blindness in states- 
manship, this meeting urges all men and women of good- 
will to recognize the solution of the deadlock can be found 
only in the practical application of the principles of Chris- 
tianity to all departments of human life. It declares that a 
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persistent refusal to apply these principles of truth, justice, 

and brotherly love is a denial of Jesus Christ, who “lived 

and died for their establishment on earth. 

Reporting this event, an American newspaper says signifi- 
cantly: “One question was uppermost in the minds of a group of 
Americans who were present, some of whom formed a part of 
the procession. That question was: ‘Could such a demonstration, 
with such speakers, take place in the United States’?” There 
would be no use to ask such a question if the spirit politic of this 
Republic had not been corrupted and perverted from its high 
ideals by the false propaganda of the last half century, among 
the most potent and pernicious of which has been and is now the 
system of irreligion and materialism organized and popularized in 
our secular education by the educational soviets, whose origin, 
operation and doctrines have heretofore been examined. 


RESTORATION IN CHRIST 

A‘ a previous meeting of the same nature, Lord Cecil had 

earnestly contended that the evils to be corrected by a 
revival of Christian principles in business and social life were 
due, mainly if not entirely, to “the twin theories of evolution and 
false political economy.” These words locate and define the 
causes of the “existing collapse” in precisely the terms in which 
they have been so often pointed out by the Catholic Church in 
this country and in all Christian lands. The Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII, Pius X and Benedict XV, to go no further back, line upon 
line and precept upon precept, have emphasized the necessity for 
the restoration of all things in Christ. The National Catholic 
Welfare Council in the United States, in its program of social 
reconstruction, has outlined the same imperative duty at the 
present crisis; beth with this important proviso, however, that 
the acceptance of the teachings of Christ must proceed from the 
recognition of His Divinity, and include faith in the immutable 
truths of Divine Revelation. The mere adoption of His code of 
ethics and philosophy, as the utterance of a supremely wise and 
benevolent human sage, can have little more significance than the 
indorsement of any other highly humane and equitable system of 
moral and social maxims. If this movement means no more than 
that, it is foredoomed to disappointment, if not disaster. 

It cannot be doubted that the most effective and permanent force 
in civilized society, for the practical application of these prin- 
ciples of truth, justice and brotherly love, for the establishment 
of which on earth Christ lived and died, as well as for promoting 
wise statesmanship and social peace, is a system of universal 
popular education, which inculcates those principles as an essen- 
tial part of individual and social equipment for citizenship. 


Apostasy oF Pustic EpucaTIon 

HE indictment which the Catholic Church brings against the 

institutions of public instruction as now conducted in the 
United States, touches this very point, and accords with the 
speeches and resolutions of the British meeting above mentioned. 
The. theory of biological evolution, the basis of “the new science 
of sociology” which constitutes the chief content of our secular 
education, necessarily and avowedly repudiates religion in gen- 
eral, and the Christian faith in particular. Its terms and im- 
plications are incompatible with the Christian conception of God, 
and flatly contradict the Divinity and teachings of Jesus Christ 
as His Son; and perforce, if accepted as authentic, they render 
the practical application of Christian principles to any concern of 
individual or social life, impossible. 

Upon this question the Church can make no concession or 
compromise, for it lies at the foundation of all her dogmas and 
traditions. Sedet, eternumque sedebit. It is not a question of 
toleration, for in such a case, “toleration is the index of wavering 
conviction.” It does not involve the problem of the separation of 
Church and State, about which more nonsense has been written 
and spoken than about any other subject in modern polemics. 
The Church believes and has ever maintained the declaration of 
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her Founder: “ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that are God's,” which is the Divine 
doctrine of a dual, coordinate relationship between religious faith 
and civil allegiance, each operating in its own sphere, not as rivals 
but as allies. She does not believe that this duality of devotion 
in a unity of purpose ought ever to be dissolved, and she is very 
certain that the attempt to destroy it, either by organic fusion 
or by forceful disruption, is responsible for the calamity and con- 
fusion today afflicting humanity in both sacred and secular affairs. 


Irs RESULTS 

N this matter of education, she refuses to recognize the right 

of the State, under the guise of a “social institution” and in 
pursuance of biological speculation, to attack the foundations of 
all religious and moral beliefs, to usurp the sacred functions of 
parenthood, to debauch the mind of youth with the vulgar heresies 
of atheism, to deny and defy the rulership of God in the gov- 
ernment of the world, to disrupt the bulwarks of social order and 
political security, and to desecrate every holy sentiment and 
aspiration that lightens and brightens earthly existence. The 
doctrines propagated in the public schools and universities have 
done and are doing all of these things. If there be among the 
pedagogues many professing Christians, as they have lately 
sought to prove, they are pursuing the vocation at the stultifica- 
tion of their religious integrity, and with a degree of intellectual 
dishonesty that unfits them to be mentors of youth and inex- 
perience. 

It is also idle and foolish to charge the Church with opposition 
to scientific truth and progress. That is the chronic cry of the 
ages, too often refuted to waste words upon now. There is no 
science in the theories of biology and sociology taught in the pub- 
lic institutions. It is all mere hypothests and human speculation, 
and there is not an honest and competent authority in the domains 
of true science or sound philosophy who regards it as more than 
that. Only sciolists, charlatans and fanatical irreligionists accept 
evolution as an adequate or intelligent explanation of the spiritual 
and intellectual nature of human beings, with the exception of a 
few investigators like Haeckel, who have tried to prove it by 
gross frauds and fabrications, to the scandal of their colleagues 
in the scientific world. This improved and impious theory has 
been made the principal theme of education in this country, not 
because its validity has been approved at the bar of scientific 
judgment, but because it has been formulated by impious minds, 
foisted by the educational soviets, and thrust into the schools by 
an organized oligarchy of class propagandists without the knowl- 
edge of the masses of the people whose children are made the 
victims of a degrading cult. 

Some further reflections on this important phase of so-called 
“modern public education” will be offered in a concluding paper. 

Dupiey G. Wooten. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Must Wives Obey? 
MARYLAND legislator is working very earnestly to raise the 
poor, downtrodden husband to a plane of legal equality with 
his wife. It is wholly unjust, he declares, that the support of the 
family should rest upon the husband. The wife should be com- 
pelled to contribute at least an equal amount to the family budget. 
If she refuses she should be sent to jail. Nor can he understand 
why a husband should be held legally responsible for his wife’s 
debts, while the wife’s property cannot be touched to satisfy her 
husband’s creditors. He proposes to right these wrongs, and 
several others, by act of the Maryland legislature. 
“Ts Woman A Man?” 
HILE this Maryland senator need not be taken too 
seriously, his efforts throw into clear light a few truths 
which even some Catholic women are beginning to forget. The 
current and appalling din about equal rights for women is largely 
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nonsense. Whatever argument may be advanced, it will be con 
ceded that a woman is not a man. There we are on safe ground, 
although, as lovers of Dickens wili recall, the immortal Mrs. 
Raddle burst into a cold perspiration of wrath when Mr. 
Benjamin Allen called her a woman. Yet few of the species 
resent the term, and in any case, a fact is proof against resentment. 

No civilized code has ever treated women, or can treat her, as 
on an even plane with man. Precisely because she is not a man, 
the law and public opinion must shield her, and secure for her a 
certain modicum of care and protection, with which men can 
dispense, or, if needed, obtain by their own efforts. The social 
and civil status of woman can never be the same as that of man, 
because she will always need, and by civilized communities will 
always be accorded, not identical rights but special privileges. 
She needs them just as a child needs them, and for much the 
same reason. Any notable curtailment of these privileges would 
denote not progress but decadence. It is obvious, for instance, 
that to subject men and women to the same labor laws would 
be quite as improper as to apply the same laws to children and 
adults, or to permit minors and women to engage in hazardous 
occupations. The deference, courtesy and protection which 
decent men instinctively accord to women are properly reflected 
in the privileges generally secured them by law. 


Tue Heap or THE House 
HE second truth suggested by the efforts of this Maryland 
legislator is that by the ordinance of Almighty God Himself, 
not the wife, but the husband, is the head of the family. What- 
ever their views on “rights for women,” Catholics must be on 
their guard against any theory which runs counter to this revealed 
truth. A very energetic lady in New York is now encouraging 
the legislature to “pass a law” which gives the wife the right to 
fix the place where the happy married couple are to reside, as 
well as what she calls “the prior right” over the children. This 
prior right does not seem to consist in the right to pay for th 
child’s clothes, food and schooling, but in the right to choose 
them irrespective of her husband’s wishes. 

Now, as holy Job tells us, the life of man on earth is a warfare, 
but I do not think it can be said that most husbands and wives 
habitually wage a mutual battle for extermination. As a rule, 
they manage to tolerate each other’s faults and to appreciate each 
other’s virtues, with, of course, those occasional lapses from the 
ways of peace which in the end usually serve to cool a heated 
temperament and loosen a too-tense atmosphere. Domestic 
society, like civil society, survives on a series of compromises; but 
like every society, even a business society of two, engaged in 
conducting a corner grocery, it must have a head in whom is 
vested final authority. In the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
that head is the husband. He is bound, like every superior, to 
pay due regard for the wishes, weaknesses and capabilities of 
those whom he rules; but in case of a difference of opinion, the 
wife must obey him. And a refusal to obey can be quite as 
serious as that transgression to which we refer as “ marital 
infidelity.” <4 

Tue Huspanpn’s AuTHORITY 

66 Fed women be subject to their husbands,” writes St. Paul, 

“as to the Lord.” And he adds the reason, “ Because the 
husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is of the Church. 
Therefore as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let wives 
be to their husbands in all things” (Ephesians, V. 22-24). 
St. Paul reaffirms this duty in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
“Wives, be subject to your husbands, as it behooveth in the Lord ” 
(TIT, 18). The husband, therefore, acting in his capacity as the 
head of the family, commands not in his own name or by his own 
authority, but by the authority given him by Almighty God. With 
due incidental modifications, the same principle which holds true 
of the obedience which every Christian must show to rightful 
authority in Church and State, must be applied to the obedience 
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which the wife owes to the head of the family. All authority 
comes from God. Resistance to that authority is resistance to God. 

However, it is not the Catholic doctrine that a husband may 
command whatever enters his fancy, or that the wife is a slave. 
The obedience required is a reasonable obedience, “ as it behooveth 
in the Lord.” Nor may it be overlooked that St. Paul, whenever 
he inculcates wifely submission, enjoins upon husbands the duty 
of loving their wives. ‘“ Husbands, love your wives, and be not 
bitter toward them” (Colossians, III, 19). “ Husbands, love your 
wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Himself 
up for it. So also ought men to love their wives, as their 
own bodies. For no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth it and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church. 

j Let everyone of you in particular love his wife as himself” 
(Ephesians, V, 25, sqq.). 


Dors OBEDIENCE DEGRADE? 


BEDIENCE to one who loves and is loved, is service, is a 

privilege, not slavery. Nor will one who loves either exact or 
permit an obedience which is degrading. Any wife, capable of 
exercising authority in a family, will assuredly exercise it, but 
through love and service, not litigious assertion. The household 
to which most of us, no doubt, look back with a prayer of thank- 
fulness to God, was one in which the wife and mother was queen 
of her little domain, ruling in a wisdom that comes from love, 
and with an authority gladly accorded. ‘ When ole mistis warn 
marster to do a thing,” writes Thomas Nelson Page, in one of his 
charming Virginia stories, “ hit jes as good as done. I don’ keer 
how much he rar’ aroun’ an’ say he ain’ gwine do it, you jes 
well go ‘long an’ put on you hat; you gwine see him presney 
doin’ it jes peaceable as a lamb. She tun him jes like she got 
bline-bridle on him, an’ he ain’t nuver know it.” And so I think 
every good woman can sufficiently partake, if she wishes, in 
authority, provided, first, that she is fit to exercise it, and next, 
that she and her husband recognize their duties and responsibilities. 
Her acknowledgment of his authority will temper her requests, 
while the love he has for her persuades him that what she wishes 
is probably for the best. The yielding connotes no diminution 
of his authority, but confirmation of it. 


LovE AND AUTHORITY 


N that very engaging biography of the late Carleton H. Parker, 
“An American Idyll,” by his wife, two excellent lessons on the 
zovernment of domestic society are thus recorded: 


One evening I was scanning some article on marriage. It 
held that, to be successful, marriage had to be an adjustment— 
a giving in here by the man, there by the woman. I said to 
Carl: “If that is true, you must have been doing all the 
adjusting: I never have had to give up, or fit in, or relinquish 
one little thing, so you’ve been doing it all.” He thought for a 
moment, then answered : “ You know, I’ve heard that, too, and 
wondered at it. For I know I’ve given up nothing, made no 
‘adjustments.’ On the contrary, I seem always to have been 
getting more than a human being had any right to count on.” 


As a matter of fact, the married life of the Parkers had been a 
series of adjustments and “fittings in.” But neither had ever 
regarded sacrifice as anything but an opportunity of proving by 
deed the sincerity of their conjugal love. 

Perhaps there would be something I wanted to do, and I 
would wait to ask him about it when he got home. Invariably 
the same thing would happen. He would take my two hands, 
and put them so that I held his coat lapels. Then he would 
place his hands on my shoulders, beam all over, eyes, twinkling, 
and say: 

“Who's boss of this household, anyway?” 

And I had to answer, “I am.” 

“Who gets her own way, one hundred per cent?” 

“ T do.” 

“Who never gets his own way, and never wants to get his 
own way?” 

“ You.” . 
“ Well, then, you know perfectly well you are to do anything 
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in the world you want to do.” With a chuckle, he would add, 

“ Think of it—not a look-in in my own home.” 

From which it is obvious that love has its little devices and 
can use them to make smooth the roughest paths. For it is clear 
that authority existed in this household and was recognized. 
The exercise of authority is quite compatible with love, and 
obedience with self-respect. Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Blind Asylum 
at Melk 
H ERE is a letter from the Blind Asylum at Melk. The story 
it recounts might, with some modifications, be repeated 
for many another Catholic institution in Austria. It is told by 
the Mother Superior of the little community : 

Two years ago I was sent from Baden to Melk into this 
house of misery. Two years full of sorrow I have passed 
here with two others Sisters and the blind girls. I found little 
food, no money, no linen. The poor creatures, together with 
the Sisters, were all underfed, with swollen feet, with no 
underclothes, no bed-linen, no material for the necessary 
house work, no utensils for cooking or dishes for eating; in 
short, a misery that one must have gone through to under- 
stand and picture it. I would have despaired had I not had 
the help of my relations and friends. 

A small gift which we were able to forward to them about 
Christmas time saved their house for the time from falling into 
the hands of the Socialists. For as the writer continues, “ We had 
no wood, not even for the kitchen, no potatoes, no grease, simply 
not anything at all.” For the time at least they were again safe 
and happy. Our Lord was not taken from their tabernacle and 
the red flag does not wave over the house, but their need is still 
extreme. The poor girls work diligently at whatever work can 
be obtained for them, but this cannot suffice to keep them and the 
good Sisters from starvation. 

In the Coal 
World 

RANTIC efforts have been made in their Coal Facts by the 

coal operators to save the country from the extortion which 

the miners would practise upon us. This is highly patriotic. 
A slight chill, however, is experienced when we learn from the 
New York World that: 

Senator Frelinghuysen has called the attention of the Senate 
to profits of 170 per cent on the books of the Reading Coal 
& Iron Company for 1920. The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company turned over a cash dividend of 150 per cent to its 
stockholders less than a year ago. Other large corporations 
in the hard-coal field have done equally well. 

It is nonetheless patriotic for these corporations to wish to 
save the country from at least one form of exploitation, that 
inflicted by the miners. But now comes the Social Action Depart- 
ment of our National Catholic Welfare Council and states that: 
“ Because of grave unemployment the miners are now far below 
the line of a decent living wage. Even if they were able to work 
their normal 230 or 240 days a year, large numbers of them would 
still be below the line of decent living.” We are told that the vast 
percentage of both the bituminous and anthracite workers were 
receiving less than $600 in 1908-09. “It was agreed then that such 
wages were less than decent living wages. Their wages have since 
gone up about eighty-five per cent for hard-coal miners and 
ninety-five per cent for the soft-coal miners, while the cost of 
living has gone up more than a hundred. per cent in the same 
time.” Yet it is believed by some that the’ wage demands of the 
miners are at least a tactical mistake, while they should insist 
upon grievances the public will more readily admit. “When two 
years ago,” says the N. C. W. C., “the industries of the country 
needed the work of the union miners they were prevailed upon 
to arbitrate, and wage increases, totalling only about one-third 
of what they asked for, were granted them. The operators 
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accepted arbitration at that time, but now they are refusing to 
follow the agreement they made then to meet the miners’ union 
before March 31, 1922.” Unfortunately violations of contracts 
and agreements constitute one of the gravest indictments against 
both capital and labor in our American industries. It should 
finally be mentioned that the Anthracite Coal Consumers’ Cor- 
poration has decided after an investigation that the freight rate 
on coal should be $1.31 instead of $2.61 a ton. 





Strange Honors for Dante 
and St. Jean of Arc 


ENE VIVIANI as the principal speaker at the unveiling of a 

statue of Dante, and a Congregationalist clergyman impart- 
ing benediction at the unveiling of another to St. Joan of Arc, 
were two tableaux vivants presented during recent months in 
Meridian Park, Washington. 

The owner of a well-known daily newspaper published in 
Italian conceived the notion of donating the statue of Dante to 
Washington. He sought out eminent public authorities, who 
accepted his statue, leaving further details to the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. In due time the unveiling took place in the presence 
of the President and members of the Italian and French delega- 
tions to the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. The 
Right Reverend Alfred Harding, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Washington, pronounced an invocation. Then the presiding 
officer introduced none other than our hero, “the distinguished 
extinguisher of the Lights of Heaven,” René Viviani, who availed 
himself of the opportunity to allay some of the feeling caused in 
Italy by remarks which British correspondents had attributed to 
the French Prime Minister. Never once, however, did René 
mention Dante. He knew perhaps as little about him as the 
hundred of his fellow-members of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, back in 1913, knew about Hégésippe Simon, a mythical 
précurseur, in whose honor they accepted invitations to speak 
at pretended commemorative exercises arranged by a clever 
journalist. But Viviani also knew that he was not expected to 
mention Dante. Was it not all purely a political affair? Both 
he and the Italian Ambassador who followed him had high mo- 
tives of international friendship to expound, while the Editor- 
President, benignly gazing at the unwreathed Florentine, could 
not but have had the glowing thrill of a duty well done to that 
portion of the electorate which claims the land of the Caesars 
as its cradle, and the editor-donor may now and then have given 
a happy thought to the rage of his enemies and the gnashing 
of his rivals’ teeth. And everybody must have thought, “ Well, 
now, the Catholics ought to be satisfied with this. Here they get 
a statue of one of their poets in a public park, and the Ship of 
State drops anchor while the captain and his crew come out to 
the ‘inauguration ! ” 

Yet how much more gratified must they have expected us to 
feel with the setting up of St. Joan’s statue, on January 6. Only 
a rather unfortunate afternoon of fair weather prevented the 
exercises from taking place in the Congregationalist Church of 
the Covenant, where, had it rained, the French Ambassador 
would have delivered his discourse, and the circle of French 
ladies, who gave the statue, would have gracefully delegated to 
the admirable military master of ceremonies the task of pulling 
the strings the next morning. But the day was pleasant, so the 
affair was put through on the crest of Meridian Hill. 

But for what have we Catholics reason to be thankful? That 
public officials and the press patronize some of the great figures 
of historic Catholicism? We prefer to erect our statues reverent- 
ly, with neither cheap political press work nor discourses from 
avowed renegades. The Church has withstood every onslaught, 
and will equally resist in our own day the patronizing penetra- 
tion of a renascent paganism or of a sectarianism intent upon her 
destruction. 











